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Nobby 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





Ch t Th Servi 
Your tires cost you just exactly what they cost you per mile of wear. 
The first cost of a tire is a reliable guide only when it adds up enough real mileage wear in the end. 


Find out the exact cost of your tire service, and then you will know the truth about real tire economy. 


Today the majority of serious automobile owners understand this—that is why they are buying 


“Nobby Treads”—that is why “Nobby Treads” are called 


Business Basis Tires 


And remember this—investigations prove that with “Nobby Tread” Tires punctures are 90% less 
than with the average tire. 
Today “Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world 


Based upon their remarkable mileage records 


“Nobby Tread Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments are on a basis of 


9,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and rear 
wheels through all seasons, because they give real anti-skid protection and the lowest cost per mile. 


United States Tire Company 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everytaing. 
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Over 40,000 people now drive Chalmers cars. 
But the Chalmers 1915 “Light Six” is the fastest sell- 


ing car we ever built. 


First announced last May, over 3500 “Light Sixes” 
were delivered in three months. 


In this time the motor-wise of the country tested this 
wonderful car in nearly 3,000,000 miles of service. 


As a result of these tests in the hands of owners 
the demand for “Light Sixes” is far exceeding our antici- 
pations. 

A second factory order of “Light Sixes” was started 
two months earlier than had been planned. 


At $1650 the Chalmers “Light Six” is setting new 
sales records. It is the fastest selling car at its price on 
the market. 


At this writing sales records show that we have de- 
livered more cars in the last three months than in 
the same three months of 1913. And this in spite of 
the fact that 1913 was the biggest year in the automobile 
industry. 

There are many reasons for this tremendous sale of 


the Chalmers “Light Six.” Here 


are just a few of them: 


a* 


A different kind of automo- 
bile beauty; unusually handsome 





Our Fastest Selling Car 


Please send me Literature on Complete Chalmers Line. 


molded oval fenders of both strength and beauty; 4," 
tires—‘“‘Nobby’’ tread on rear wheels; unusually com- 
plete equipment including Chalmers made one-man top 
of silk mohair, quick acting storm curtains; five demount- 
able rims, one motion Chalmers-Entz electric starter, 
which makes the motor non-stallable. Klaxon horn, 
electric lights, etc. And perhaps the greatest reason of 
all the unusually high quality in a car at such a price. 


Get Full Value in Your Motor Car 


Investment —Write for Book 


There are many other reasons why the 1915 “Light 
Six” is the fastest selling of all Chalmers models. These 
additional reasons are given in a special issue of Chal- 
mers “Doings” which has just come from the press. 
This latest Chalmers book has a full color cover and 
pictures of both the “Light Six” and our larger “Master 
Six.” It is filled with facts and information which will 
enable you to compare the Chalmers with all other cars. 
It contains complete description and photographs of all 
models including the Limousine, Sedan and Coupelet. 


Send the coupon today and get your copy of this 
attractive book. Every automo- 


bile buyer should read it, before 


investing in so important a 
thing as a motor car. 


Chalmers Motor Company, 





finish; Pullman-like comfort; a aucon 2 
48 H. P. long stroke non-sta!lable Street 
motor which “stays put;” graceful 
Tou nm —— 
State 


Detroit 
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Established 1880 
Incorporated 1899 


Oldsmobile quality needs no explanation. 
Fifteen years of building motor cars has given the Olds- 
mobile an accepted place in the minds of all who know motor 


car design. 


These who, for reasons of economy, have purchased cars of 


lower quality, are keenly aware of the difference. 


petitors acknowledge it. 


Even com- 


So when we announced a new Oldsmobile—our “Light Four” 
for $1285—naturally there arose the question, “Is it really up to 


the Oldsmobile standard ?” 


Men everywhere, after seeing 
this new car have answered this 
question for us. They are answer- 
ing it by buying as fast as we can 
produce them in our factory. 


Refinements that All Can 
Appreciate 


You who appreciate the fine points of mo- 
tor car design will find new delight in ap- 
nraising this new Oldsmobile “Light Four.” 
But you need not have expert automobile 
knowledge to fully appreciate the harmoni- 
ous lines, the exquisite finish, the complete- 
ness and unusual values of this new car. 

For, first of all, it is apparent that the new 
model, in body lines, is an exact reproduc- 
tion on a smaller scale, of the big Oldsmo- 
bile Six, which is known everywhere as the 
“greatest six-cylinder car in America.’’ With 
its 112-inch wheel base, and low center of 
gravity, it presents the same evenness of pro- 
portion and grace of line that you have al- 
ways associated with the name Oldsmobile.” 





A close examination shows many other 
features that are characteristic of the larger 
Oldsmobile. Circassian walnut woodwork 
throughout; a beautiful dash unit with every 
instrument set flush; cast aluminum foot 
and running boards; concealed tool box 
with complete equipment; Jiffy curtains, 
and extra quality, one-man cape top, with 
boot; extra heavy wheels with 12 spokes 
of finest selected hickory, natural finish; 
extra wide doors; seats of ample width; 
comfortable leg room for the largest man, 
in both front and rear seats—a true five-pas- 
senger car, with luxurious comfort for every 
passenger 


Delco Lighting and Starting 
System 


Of course you know that among starting 
and lighting systems, Delco stands at the 
head. Few cars selling for less than $2000 
can afford it. 

Sidelights are eliminated, as the search- 
lights have dimming arrangements for city 
driving. 


*1285 





Oldsmobile Quality in this “Light Four” 


At night, the dash unit is flooded with 
electric light. Speedometer and eight-day 
clock are always in plain view, and every 
detail of control is under your hand, equally 
easy to see, day or night. 


A Marvelous New Motor 


‘The best engineers of Europe have devel- 
oped a compact, small bore four-cylinder 
motor, with overhead valves, very powerful 
and very economical. ‘This new Oldsmobile 
motor is developed on the same general 
lines, and is capable of great flexibility, giv- 
ing a range of speed from 5 to 50 miles per 
hour. Few motors can equal it in economy 
of operation, as it makes from 16 to 18 miles 
on a gallon of fuel. 

Its four cylinders, measuring 3'4x5, are 
cast en bloc, with valves overhead and all 
working parts covered. Mounted on the 
main frame with three-point suspension. A 
special Oldsmobile silencer smothers all 
noise. Its steady quiet hum 
heard until you lift the hood. 


is scarcely 


Kew cars selling for twice the cost of this 
Oldsmobile receive the same thorough care 
and workmanship that this car receives in its 
slow, careful process of construction. Olds- 
mobile quality and thoroughness go deeper 
than the surface essentials. “hey are built 
into every part and piece of material by care- 
ful workmen who have for years guarded 
Oldsmobile prestige by the most painstaking 
attention to detail. 

You wiil enjoy looking at this car, at the 
show-rooms of any of our hundreds of deal- 
ers or branches. Our Catalog “’B,”’ describ- 
ing it in detail, sent on request. 





The Famou 
tinctive and | 
increasing popularity 
up with the demand. Seven-passenger touring body, $2975,00. Cata 
iog “A” describing the Oldsmobile “Six” 


Do You Prefer a “Six”? 


s Oldsmobile “Six” illed the most dis 
eautiful six-cylinder car in America, and enjoys an ever 
[his year our output will be increased to keep 


is everywhere < 


, Sent on request 














OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
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Detained by the Germans 


N THE nineteenth of that swiftly moving August of 
this terrible year Brussels awaited with tempered 
apprehension the appearance of her conquerors, 
am here obliged to recapitulate a history grown al 
ready stale when these lines go to press. Belgium had held back at Liege the Ger 
man advance; but the heavy German siege guns had already come into position, 
and one read between the lines of the carefully censored reports that the resistance 
There had been outpost fighting at Tirlemont, only an hour or 
two by motor car from Brussels. The populace of the Flemish metropolis lived in 
triumph, and fear. New mourning was everywhere: in 


at Liege was over. 


a mood of mingled grief, 
that heroic defence of Liege the flower of Brussels had fallen. Two troops of cay 
alry recruited from the noble or aristo Caoyriaht ty the Ieternetions! Bewe te: 


cratic families of the capital had 





charged a German masked batter) 
the first brush: only eighty came back. 
One countess of the realm had lost two 


sons and the third lay wounded in the 
Royal ballroom, now become a hospital! 

Such of the populace as had no pri 
vate cause for mourning were in the 
mood, I think, of a small boy who has 
blacked the eve of the village champion 
and awaits, triumphant but apprehen 
sive, his second rush. The wiser heads 
of Brussels knew that their city now 
lay at the mercy of the Germans. They 


did not expect, however, a general ad 
vance through the city, much less a 
permanent military occupation; the 
worst they feared was a cavalry raid 
“for moral effect.” But that advance, 
be it raid or occupation, was upon 
them; they that. The Govern 
ment, the most of the 
foreign ministers, had 
fortified city of Antwerp: 


knew 
Queen, and 
moved to the 
almost alone 
among the 
American 


Corps our 
Whitlock, 


stood his ground, hoping, since he repre 


Diplomatic 
minister, Brand 


sented the strongest neutral power, to 
do something for the people of Belgium 
is he had already done much for the 
land of 


Germans stranded in the 


their enemies. 

Enter Four Americans Into War 

(gage that once-gay city 
so lacy in its architecture, s« 
green and bright in its parkways 

From 

fluttered the Red 

through its wide-sweeping 


moved about sober and muted. 
its public building 
Cross flag: 
avenues passed and repassed the Gard 
futile little citizen 
armed mostly with old-fashioned single 


Cirique soldiers 


shot muskets, crowned with bizarre fel, 
hats which looked like old-fashioned 
derbies furnished forth with red braid 
and red cockudes. The y were on their way to positions 
in the outposts of the city Though the out-of-loors 
cafés were still running, most of the tables were 
empty : the few sippers of bock and liqueurs spoke al 
most in whispers vou saw how the clock had stopped 
fight. The theatrical and 
cinema posters, falling ragged and shabby from the boards, proclaimed the bill for 
“week of August 2” 


And everyvw here you looked 
on August 2—the day when Belgium began her heroic 


and stopped. By the elevator of our hotel hung a framed 
‘arte de jour” giving the table d’hote menu and music 
oe hed thought to take it down: and it also bore the date 


Perhaps, when Belgium ceased to exist as a nation. Inte this situation came fou 


program for the day No 


August 2"—the day, 


American correspondents, all save one novices at war For the two weeks during 
Which Belgium held the frontier the English correspondents furnished with passes 
from a complaisant Belgian Government had been dodging back and forth in auto 
They 
Wired back full accounts and let their home editors take chances with the strict 


mobiles back of the firing line, getting glimpses here and there of the fighting 


English censorship. And they overdid the process. “I notice.” said a great Ameri 
Can editor, “that if it gets written often enough, it gets printed.” An indiscreet 


By Will Irwin 





Whether or not the Burgomaster’s fourteen-year-old son during 
a parley shot the German officers buried here, it is to these graves 
the Germans point as their justification for the ruin of Louvain 


British reporter sent to London the exact location of the Bel 
gian General Staff, heart of the army. A careless censor let it 
through to publication. The English Government recalled all 

its correspondents, the Belgian Government all its passes. 
There we were without passes or standing of any kind; we had merely our pass 
ports, our credentials, and ietters from the American consul certifying that we 
were personally Known to him as what we represented ourselves to be. And we had 
come too late for any action! We started for Belgian military headquarters to 
see what could be done in a state of determined hopelessness. We found the Depart 
ment of Passports sitting about a table in an antique courtyard, like a picture of 
the French Revolution. We were surprised at their cordiality. Yes, it was true 


that there were no more newspaper 


a . passes. But our consular papers were 
sufficient. With them one could go any 

where. They wished the American gen 

| tlemen well. In the light of later 

events, I can see the deep Flemish sar 

| casm in the remarks of those little mili 

| tury men If four mad Americans 


wanted to put their heads into the 
l’russian noose, let them! At the time, 
failed to perceive that. 


ur sole emotion was joy We were 


however, we 


voing to see something! 


Paralysis 
started 


YO WE 
wJ Cutcheon, and I 


taxicab whose driver was willing 
to take a chance for an extra tip. We 
knew nothing of 
only one of us had 
French. 
We did not even know where we were 


Cobb, Dosch, Me 


in a Brussels city 





had just arrived: we 
Relgian geography : 
any knowledge whatever of 
going. On the way out, however, we 
stopped at the house of a well-informed 
American, who gave our chauffeur a 
kind of itinerary “Let him 
that!” said he, 


follow 
“and keep on until he’s 
stopped!” I remember now that I 


caught the word “Louvain.’ Louvain, 
the name that is written on the heart 
of the world, meant nothing to us then 

At the 


which leads from Brussels to the Bois, 


entrance of the parkway 


we caught our first glimpse of war. <A 
blocked the 
trench, the 
turf carefully cut away in blocks and 


barricade of street cars 


way, before it lay a new 
stacked for future use. Two little can 
non poked their stupid noses from an 
embrasure beyond. Still further along 
block of 


strung on newly 


lay a barbed-wire entangle 


ments, planted posts. 
\ sentry stopped us, nodded his head, 
let us go ol As he gave the word, he 
then he 

fell back and leaned against a tree. All 
the line of his face drooped, and the other units of 


wit Wit messanaans cast upon us one curious look, 


resting by the roadside, had that 
Their ill 


fitting little red-and-blue uniforms, topped with those 


the Garde Cirique 
same expression of overburdening anxiety 


beautified derby hats. their old-fashioned muskets, and that expression, marked 
citizen soldiers, half-trained, waiting to fight a hopeless 


is to the Bois 


them for what they were 
battle of honor. Now we were in the great, broad parkway which lear 
That superb bit of landscape gardening stretched away deserted ; there as neither 
pedestrian nor vehicle in sight. On all sides advertising devices, trolley tracks, e1 
trances to golf links, dancing pavilions with refreshment booths, proved how freely 


the people used this park in a normal August. This vacancy, this silence among all 


the familiar signs of human habitation, resembled a scene from one of those hor 
rible nightmare stories wherein some noxious vapor of a comet strikes our world 
and leaves no man, but only the works of mat Terebunen lies a few m s out 
from Brussels. It is a fashionable suburb with deep woods, pretty villas and elab 


orate summer palaces. Here was a little life. a few bareknes well-behaved Bel 


gian children played about the sidewalks—the last playing children we were to see 


formany aday. There were more details of the Garde Civique, more street-car barricades, 
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Copyri.t y the International News Serv 
trenches, and entanglements. Again a dispirited sen 
try stopped us and gave us a glance of curiosity as we 
went Again we marked the listless attitude, the 
drawn, anxious faces of these little citizen soldiers. 
We now, though, indeed, 
the perfectly road ran 
dirt footpaths, Suddenly, now, the 
roads had the pedestrians 
were walking in flow toward 
suit 


On. 


open country 
European 


were in the 
crowned between 
as ina city park. 
become inhabited 


our direction 


and all 
a steady 


Brussels Everyone carried something—a case, 


an old-fashioned country bag, a round bundle tied 
up in bedding. This advance guard was mainly men 
or young women, and they walked briskly: some of 
them were even talking or laughing. The line came 
on and on, and presently we were in the zone of 


old women, of children, of whole families, of the more 
heavily old tottered weakly 


along, Carrying bundles across their backs. They wore 


burdened Two ladies 


those ridiculous little purple-flowered bonnets of the 
ISSO period which the Belgian countrywoman keeps 
for her best: beside them a young boy struggled with 


wagon, full to overflowing. A whole famils 
The children grouped round an overburdened 
mother, each carrying a bundle. The father trundled 
shaded by an umbrella, and contain 


a child's 


passed. 


a wheelbarrow, 


a pair of baby twins, sound 


ing, among much bedding. 
asleep. <A fringe of rolled umbrellas surrounded the 
edges of the load Everyone, in fact, carried um 


brellas—provision against sleeping in the fields during 


one of the summer rains of Brabant 


The Silent Hegira 
O ONE spoke, but no one wept either. The world 
was struck silent, dumb. The only sound was the 
shuffling of their feet along the dry pathway 


Dosch, who had the 
markedon that: “It was just that way in San Francisco.” 


seen San Francisco disaster, re 


Here and there a family, more opulent or more 
lucky than the rest, had horse transport. Mainly 
the vehicles were farm wagons, drawn by a single, 


great-necked Flemish horse which plodded sullenly with 


its overload of household treasures, of bedding, of 


cooking utensils. and of people. An aristocratic lan 
dau trotted more briskiy through the crowd. A peas 
ant girl drove it:-in its double seats were three 
women in fashionable clothes and two priests The 


women, looking ever and again back on the 
road, were erying softly into their handker 
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German soldiers in motor 
car riding through streets 
of Louvain, looking for 
civilian sharpshooters 


of lucerne Still further 
nlong were more” regi 
ments; in the background, 
in the hollow of the hills, 


battery after battery of at 
tillery threaded through the 
roads, taking position 


Never have I seen men 
so dirty, so utterly bedrag 
vled and weary as these 
who gathered for that 


The last 
The sentry 


pitiful little Appomattox of Brussels. ounce 


of strength seemed to be gone from them 


who stopped us and inspected our pass drooped on 
his gun. His coat was matted with grease and dirt: 


transversely, just above the knee of his baggy trousers, 
was the of a bullet. Many 
had been slightly bandage like 
a football 
cotton 


unmistakable double rent 


wounded; one wore a 


head harness; one had a splash of absorb 
and a strip of adhesive plaster across the 
place where the bridge of his had 


groups by the roadside the lately and slightly wounded 


ent 
been. In 


nose 


in the last engagement awaited transportation to the 
rear. They were hugging bandaged arms and legs; 
their faces showed the torpor which is the second 


stage of violent suffering 


The First Rumble of Cannon 
four, by this first 


E WERE all a littlecralté, we ’ 
VW touch of war, even by the horror of it, else we 
should not have gone on, IT suppose, past what 
afterward to be the main hold 


the invader. But go on we did, across 
hollow forward 


proved force set to 
srussels against 
another hill. There, in a 
right, lay what 
rose straight eolumns of 
and inquired what the town might be 
said ‘Is it burning?’ I asked in my 
“Oui!” he And then he 
were to hear again and again in 
Where are the English and the French? 

No!” J forced to 
visible emotion 
the 


and to out 


looked like another village. Behind it 


smoke. I stopped a refugee 
“Louvain,” he 
novice French 


said asked that question 


which we the course 
of that day: 
Have they 
He turned 

Then, as we 


wis answel 


come ? 


without and went on 


road, some one 
the cle: 


thundet 


there by 


stood 


that From r hori 


firing?” 
the distant 


stopped: it 


said ‘Listen—is 


noise like when a 


Zon 
storm gathers It 


came i 
again in sudden 


undercurrent 


begun 


bursts; straining our ears, we caught an 
a steady, rattling buzz which we knew for musketry 
We had for time before I per 


ceived that the field of purple cabbages to our imme 


stood some listening 


diate right was not uninhabited. Here and there 
peeped out blue and red képis. It was a Belgian 
picket line concealed in the cabbage rows or behind 


the neat little mushroom-shaped haystacks. 
Here the foot down. He 


not go on. knowledge of 


chauffeur set his would 


With my imperfect French, 


914 


I made out that he was afraid of having | cab 
appropriated Hie put it on those grounds i I 
agreeing with him, put it on the grounds that Wwe 
should never see the grand entry to Brussels if we 
let ourselves be cut off. Both of us, I take it had 


deeper and more emotional reasons. I know that I had 


‘‘Where Are the French and the English? ”’ 


MEFORE us lay a rise in the road which seemed to 
command a better view of the little town. Ther 


were still a few refugees along the road—aly 
however, coming our way If they could walk along 
that road, so could we, said the bolder spirits of the 
party At this moment came frantic protests in Cock 
ney English from an autemobile which had drawn 
up beside ours. It contained two British moving 
picture men with their camera. 
“Better keep out, govy’ner.” said one of them 
“We're getting ready to hurry back. There's fight 


Belgian troop of cay 


‘em twenty 


ing just We filmed a 
alry going into action, an’ filmed 
later coming back with half the saddles empty 

Yet it drew us—that rise—with a kind of fascing 
tion. And at last we cuj started, 
the chauffeur .to wait our return. 

The refugees were still dragging on, but at a quick 
pace. [ stopped them now then to ask 
None could give any: but always was there 
“Are the French and Eng 
No,” 


hopeless 


beyond. 
Ininutes 


loose and 


telling 


ened and 
for news. 
the same pathetic question 
And always, 
settled into his 


before he plodded on 


lish here?” When IT answered 


the questioner expression of 


stolidits The firing had stopped 


now: the unnatural silence settled again over earth 
and air and people. Still rose the column of smoke 
beyond. We thought then that it was the village of 
Louvain burning—forecast of its fate a week later 
I know better now; it was only some dry brush back 
of the town, set on fire by the late skirmish. 

We topped the rise and saw nothing but more 
refugees, and still we kept on Indeed, the refugees 
came even more thickly, plodded even more silently 
\ tall, dirty, weary Belgian soldier waiked in the 
middle of one group. Tired as he was, he was carry 


bundle for a woman He stopped me Don’ 


me a 


vo on, gentlemen,” he said “It is very dangerous.’ 
As the conservative of the party, I wanted to take 
his advice Aw, he’s some deserter,” said the rest 
A few steps further on a Belgian soldier on a bicyel 
rested his foot on the ground while he talked witl 
a choked, excited voice and a drawn expression to a 
group of women He was the only person whom I 
had seen show any animation for an hou 

Now suddenly, round a bend of the road, appeared 
a tavern Le Lion Rouge de Belgique’—terminating 
a long village street which curved out of sight. That 
was Louvain, said a passer-by: and he repeated that 
pathetic question about the French and the English 


A Moment of Calm 
I’ BECAME plain that my French 


the only Freneh 


we had between the four of us—wouldn’t do for 


complex inquiries about the position of the Belgian 


lines. Just then a priest came down the street, walk 
ing calm-faced and easily amid that silent, moveless 
crowd. I ventured to ask him if he spoke English 


“No, monsieur,” he replied, “but in my establishment 


are certain brothers who (Continued on page 2) 





the only tears I saw And once 
there was a fashionable English 
from I 
horse drew it 
threaded the 


pushing 


chiefs 
tan 
know 


again 


colored commandeered 


trap, 
for a farm 
larger vehicles 
dogearts of Flanders—the owner 
from behind, the dog auxiliary ploddiug so- 
berly between the front wheels. And among 


these people,as among the increasing crowd 


not where 


Among these 


of pedestrians on the footpath, silence 





There were guards at every crossroads ; 
either men of the Garde Civique or citizen 
soldiers arrayed in those blue tunies and 
round caps which the Red Cross women of 
Brussels had been stitching night and day. 
Sometimes they stopped us; always they 
let us go on after one curious, searching 
glance. A soldier coming up on a bicycle 
he wore the uniform of the regulars 
hailed us from behind Ile merely wanted 
1 lift. for he was carrying half a dozen 
bottles of beet We took him aboard with 
his wheel and his load He was a tired 
little man. very drawn of face and sober 


tried to be gay As for 
except that 


though he 
knew 


of mien, 
the Germans—he nothing, 


they were coming. 


Fighters Who Drooped 
kk TOPPED a and there lay the 
W Belgian army It filled the 


rise 


slope 


before us and the hollow beneath 
In the foreground a group of eavalrymet 
stoml about their picketed horses while a 
eook in his undershirt dealt out coffee from 
an milk can Further along an infants 
regiment lay stretched out, resting, ina teld 





Refugees from Termonde watching the burning of their homes from a distance The 


Germans everywhere punished civilian interference with prompt burning of property and instant execution of individual 


(| 
lh 
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The Biggest Thing in 
Saat Tas t h © Wo r i d a soles aasiety.. The other two 


tT STARTED somewhere in the 


that’s what it was. The cat came 
into view like a hieroglyphic shot 
from a cannon, and if the four boys 
squatted at mumble-the-peg on the 
front lawn had been two feet to the 
south, they would have been potted. 

As they scrabbled to their knees 
the fox terrier and his revolving 
growl grazed them with an indis 
tinct streak and vanished in the 
dust of the road. In the meantime, 
the cat, being now in its own yard 
across the street and inspirited by 
the proximity of refuge, threw ob 
the gas and made for the open front 
door, tail straight up. The entry 
was partially blockaded by the cat’s 
mistress and a neighbor woman 
who were sitting sideways on the 
veranda steps, gossiping confiden 
tially on some text that held them 
oblivious to surroundings. They 
never dreamed of a cat until it 
flashed between them. 

“Has a fit!’ they gasped after it. 
And just then the dog hurled their 
pridge of laps, digging his toes into 
the high places, and sprung two 
spiteful shrieks and the women 
simultaneously. And a second or 
two later the cat died under the 
sofa. The sofa seemed to hump 
itself with the brief, awful noise, 
and all was over. 


HEN the women burst into 
W the room the doggy stood 

over the cat triumphantls 
and wagged his stump for approba 
tion. But he got none. Both sprang 
at him with ferocious cries and he 
escaped through the door by the 
skin of his teeth. 

A red-headed boy, who had run 
the gantlet of twelve years and 
who dispensed the flung-together aspect of being mostly 
legs, gained the veranda steps as the dog scampered 
down. With a desperate swing the boy kicked at the 
culprit on the wing and missed. 

“G'wan home!” he vociferated. 

“Sidney Bascombe,” stormed the neighbor woman, 
bouncing crimson-faced through the door, “do you 
know what that nasty little brute of your’n’s done? 
He’s killed Miss Hampton’s Peter, so he has—killed 
him right under the sofa—right here in her own house !” 

“He—has?” faltered the boy in consternation. 

“Yes, sir—he has!” came in crushing denunciation 

“Oh-h-h-h!” He stared up at her, his mouth sag 
ging apart in the shape of his lament. The other 
three mumble-the-peggers were rooted in their tracks 
at his heels. 

“Well?” demanded the woman, gradually bursting 
with indignation 


E SWALLOWED as if he had the quinsy, and thea 
H with hew much moral and physical courage 

nobody knows tiptoed humbly past the neighbor 
woman and through the door. The other boys shuffled 
after him and huddled at his back. 

Old Miss Hampton stood bowed over the dead Mal 
tese, her fingers trembling over her lower lip. She 
was whipsawing between two emotions. One was 
grief gathering as she realized poor Peter was no 
more, and the other the spirit of °76 bridling up at the 
wanton high-handedness of the dog. 

“Um—awrful sor-r-ry—Miss Hampton.” He fumbled 
with his white tennis hat and stood in contrition as 
sincere as if he had done it himself. And it’s probable 
he made no separation between himself and the dog 
as to blame. The dog was his and he was a boy. 

“Tl get yuh a nother one—Miss—Hampton,” he 
offered consoling 


\ 


“Yes, y’betcha !” chirped up another lad whosesheart 
Was swimming in sympathy. “I know where there’s a 
mess of dandy kittens. I can get her a peach. I can 
get yuh eight, Miss Hampton.” 

She didn’t seem to hear them. She looked as help 
less and pathetic as a forsaken grandmother in the 
‘ounty house 


“Gosh hang it,’ vowed Sidney, “I’m goin’ to lick 
that dog ‘thin an inch of his life, so I am.” 

“Well, what's ended can’t be mended, Sidney.” she 
Sighed with resignation She picked up the cat and 


carried it into the dining room on its way to some 
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He would sit in a perfect heaven 
of dog satisfaction and watch his idol 
with fox-terrier pertness, and yawn and 
snap at flies and take a chew now and then at 
Sidney’s hand and be without a worry in the world 


bier on the back porch. The boys watched her in rever 
ential silence until she had disappeared, and then 

“Now, lookahere, young man, I'll jist tell you achat, 
we've got a cat, and if that Nibs of vour’n comes on 
our vard after it, /'7/ have him shot. I've hear that’ 
The best thing for you to do is keep him tied up or 
muzzled. First thing you know, some one'll give him 
a dog button. He’s becomin’ a reg‘lar nuisance, and I, 
fer one, ain’t goin’ to put up with it inny longer. He's 
got to chasin’ everything he sees, lately, from butter 
flies to automobeels. If the Old Boy wasn’t in him, 
he’d been rund over long ago. [ll see your parents 
about this!” Having thus turned her frying exaspera 
tion over, the neighbor woman went out of her way to 
push the boys aside and hurried back to condole with 
Mrs. Hampton. 

The boys made their exit and drifted to a halt in a 
depressed and solemn group on the sward between 
sidewalk and street. 

“By gum, Sid,” said one in a burrowing undertone 
“wd jest better tie that dog up. Now, I’m tellin’ yuh! 
Somebody will fix his clock fer him, one these nights 
I heard Ol’ Man Sawdon say he'd kick him into a pou! 
tice first time he got ‘thin boot shot of him. He wuz 
throwin’ a hunk of scantlin’ at him fer chasin’ his 
chickens an’ wuz swearin’ to beat the band. The 
scantlin’?’ went wild an’ swiped some pepper plants 
flat. It’s a holy fright the way he wuz swearin’.” 

“Gosh hang him!” raged Sidney, “if I ketch him 
kickin’ Nibs, T'l—ID’ll—Nibs is chasin’ his chickens 
b’cause he learned how chasin’ ‘um out our garden, 
gosh hang the ol’ lobster!” 


it Ngee all right, but y’d better, Sid,” urged an 
other lad with a wise warning twist of the 

head. “He chased ‘Lizbeth Webb's tennis ball 
thother night an’ got it an’ she couldn't ketch him an’ 
he chewed it dead. Sam White come along and got it 
Fetched him one with a rock—that’s why he limped 
thother day ‘Liz’beth told Sam—I heard her—it’s 
got so she can’t play ketch without Nibs buttin’ in 
Sam said that dog’ll jump in after what’s comin’ to it 
an’ never come out, one these days.” 


The remaining boy gave a mass of 
similar testimony. Sidney listened 


instances, and it oversoon became a 
contest among the three as to who 
knew the most about Nibs’s lawless 
ness and the uprising against him. 

Sidney's face hardened and flick- 
ered with sneers. His rankling eyes 
lowered at each boy in .turn, while 
his head hung out ominously and 
the invisible bristles that grow up 
and down a boy's neck and spine 
reared higher and higher. They 
were not turning him against his 
dog. They were kicking his dog 
when it was down. Yet he knew 
well enough they were telling the 
truth, albeit it was bloated and in 
flamed, and his heart was seasick 
with alarm for the dog’s future. 

At last came a moment's lull in 
the jabber. He thrust his head 
into their midst, arms crooked de 
liantivy downward, fists clenched, 
und spoke in rebuttal for the first 
time. It was effective. It blew all 
the evidence to kingdom come. 

“Yah-h-h-h—BUGS!” he bawled 
into their teeth. 

And while the explosive bang in 
bugs” was still drilling their ears 
he started a procession across the 
street and back to his father’s barn. 


os HE news spread rapidly, and 
¢ by evening was the piéce de 
résistance at most of the 


supper tables in that part of the little 
town. It possessed the requisite car 


rving qualities. There was enough 
humor in the episode to make peo 
ple laugh and enough pathos on the 
dear old lady’s account to cut into 
sympathy,and enough of the overrid- 
ing, public-be-damned idea to irritate 
the independence of everyone. And 
when that dog was already the ac 
cepted star pest of the locality, this last depredation 
was the step that goes too far and public opinion 
asserted its sovereignty. Nibs was chained up that 
very night. 

He was incarcerated in the barn. The night was 
still, sound traveling on wireless waves, and Nibs 
barked the burden of his broken heart into all the 
bedrooms round about and howled and cried himself 
to sleep and kept everybody awake. 

The next day, solicitous for Nibs’s comfort and pro 
portionately sore at the world, Sidney remodeled a 
dry-goods box into a weather-tight kennel, and that 
evening Nibs took up the new life under a cherry tree 
behind the house. He began cultivating his voice as 
the shades of night drew down, and while it was 
not strong like a mastiff’s, it had a wide range, 
exquisite modulations, and powers of expression that 
conquered every ear. And where it did not soften a 
heart it stole a goat. 


IX WAS little more than a puppy, and every time 
H the next day that Sidney appeared he forgot his 
chain and threw a violent somersault at the end 
of it. Then he would try to turn himself inside out 
with joy, and after Sidney had romped with him and 
giggled helplessly while getting face, ears, and neck 
licked with effusive canine affection, he would sit in a 
perfect heaven of dog satisfaction and watch his idol 
with fox-terrier perthess and yawn and snap at flies 
and take a chew now and then at Sidney’s hand and be 
without a worry in the world. 
Two such days went by under the cherry tree. The 
third morning Sidney was to go fishing up the river 
and Nibs was to go along. 





Sid awoke at five and dressed with the speed of a 
fireman. Hie ran downstairs and broke onto the 
kitchen porch on his jubilant way to say good morning 
to Nibs and dig bait. Instead of the hilarious rattle 
of the chain and the demonstrative greetings of the 
pup, the kennel was silent. He stopped and stared. 
Yes, there was the chain, all right, leading into the 
kennel. He whistled. No answer. He bounded down 
to the tree Calling to the dog, he hauled on the 
chain. Nibs came out—slowly out—on his side. He 
was dead—stiff—poisoned. 

The boy sat there on his heels, one hand propped 
against the kennel, the other holding the chain, and 
his eves on the dog—sat there for several minutes 
without moving. His face was white. But his heart 
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was red and his eyes the eyes of a man. For that mo 
ment of travail must come in the life of a boy when his 
born; wholly primitive and untutored, it is 

none the less formidable for that. And Sid 


man is 
true, but 
ney’s moment had come 

“T’ll find out the dirty stinker that did this,” he 
whimpered through biting teeth, “if it takes a hundred 


years, an’ when I find him He arose to his feet, 


and those eyes of his man, with one big deadly tear 
breaking through the lower lashes of each, looked 
here and there and there, hunting relentlessly, and 


sent their message to the horizon. 

Sidney’s brawny dad was up and dressing when the 
boy had slipped downstairs, and, bareheaded and 
barearmed, soon came out on the porch, pawing the 
sleep from his jovial, bronzed face and coppery hair. 
He was up to groom his car and feed 
and admire his fancy chickens a spell 


before breakfast. Sidney gave him 
one heartburning glance and, drop- 


ping his eyes to the exhibit at his 
feet, rested the case with Cysar. 

“Hello!” The exclamation from the 
porch came sharp and sudden. The 
father had read the story at sight, 
and, with hand in hair, stood scowl- 
ing full blast at the scene under the 
cherry tree. “Poisoned, by heck!” he 
ejaculated, then strode down 
the steps. 


E SEATED himself on his heels 
over the dog and thumbed it in 
examination. Then he rubbed 


the back of his neck thoughtfully for 
last raised his 


and 


some moments, and at 
quiet, angry blue eyes to his son’s and 
stood up. 

“The question, Sid,” he declared in 
a deliberate voice that expressed his 
eyes, “is who is the two-legged rattle- 
snake that did this?” 

“T’ll find him, dad,” gulped Sidney, 
“if it takes a thousand years. And 
when I do- 

The man in the father sternly eyed 
the man in the boy for a moment. 

“Better leave him to me, Sid,” he 
suggested significantly. He was a 200- 
pound machinist, the owner of a shop, 
a handler of men, and after speaking 
he gazed down with an eye gleaming 
with imagination hard at work and 
overhauled one of his sledge-hammer 
fists. 

“But the first thing is to find him,” 
he suddenly aloud with 
a grunt of their 
connected again. 

“Sidney,” he continued, “you know 
they didn’t fight the Revolution for 


remembered 


wrath. And eyes 


the price of a cheap stamp—you 
understand that, I see. It was the idea behind it. 
And there’s a big unwritten idea back of this dead 


I'm going to fight. 


Let’s 


” 


and 
rob the dead. 


dog that can’t be arbitrated 
The sneak that did this would 
look around and see what's doing in the way of clues 


» ay began a careful search, strolling in widening 
spirals as if looking for a lost breastpin, but 
could discover no trace of the visitor. Several! 
weeks of dry weather protected him from footprints, 
and he had evidently been too wary to blunder across 
the soft beds of the garden. 
“What's that, dad?” suddenly 
pointing to a glimpse of white among the beet tops. 
He ran and brought a tightly crushed wad of dewy 
His father, pulling carefully, opened it out. It 
was blood 


exclaimed Sidney, 


paper. 
was a square paraffined sheet. 
stained. The other bore the blue imprint of a butcher 
whose shop was on the far opposite side of town. 
“Sid.” said his father with grim animation, “here’s 
towers don’t sell a pound 


One side 


our clue. By Georgetown, 
of meat a month in this part of town. I'll find from 
him who bought meat from over this way yesterday 
and we'll commence knowing a thing or two, I reckon. 
Now, see here, Sid! Keep mum about what we've 
found to the boys and don’t start playing detective 
not till I give the word. Understand? I'll first see 
Bowers and then turn the whole matter over to Mowry. 
I’m going to spend money on this.” And he tapped the 
paper and nodded to himself as he folded it up. 


HAT afternoon his car stood before the little 

| city hall for an hour. He and Mowry, the chief 
of police, had been friends since boyhood and 

the assassination of Nibs had more than official atten 
tion. The two behind closed doors discussed the case 
“Bowers,” said father in concluding its 
presentation, “recollected offhand. ‘Why, yes,’ he says 
‘I sold ol’ Jake Sawdon a pound of beef liver yesterday 
afternoon about three. Sawdon’d been out through 
Cordstown since five and was hungry’s a bear, he sez, 
Bowers 


Sidney’s 


and seeing the shop made him crave liver.’ 
says he hasn't sold a scrap to anyone over my way for 


two weeks or more but this.’ He nodded at the 
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parattin clue on the desk. “So that nails the old black 
leg down hard. Now, then, John, I want you 

“Nawp!” interrupted the chief, shaking his 
bony face cynically and pushing up his under lip. “It 
only makes it harder to bear, Sam. We know he’s the 
man, but it’s another thing to fasten it on him in court. 
If it murder case, that piece of paper would 
eventually him where he belongs. But it isn’t, 
and about all you can do is take it out his hide and pay 
your little fine down here like a man.” 


long 


were a 


send 


“DON'T care a whoop for your cold water, John,” ex 
| postulated the other in determined heat. “You've 
It’s worth five hun- 
He’s had it in for 
Go at it 


got to try your best, anyway. 
dred to me to lay that scump open. 
me ever since I fought him for school board. 





The boys made their exit and 
drifted to a halt in a depressed and sol- 
emn group on the sward between sidewalk and street 


as if it were a murder case. There’s a thousand tricks 
up an old thief taker’s sleeve like yours.” 

“Nawp!” replied the chief, unmoved and piling his 
feet on his desk. “Sam, foxy—too 
mouthed. You couldn't trick him into talking about it, 
to save your neck. And his own tongue’s all we've got 
to work saw him, which ain't 
likely. His wife can’t testify. Hang it, if we could 
arrest him and give him the third degree, a week of 
it couldn't squeeze a peep out him. I know him. The 
Chinese couldn't torture it out him. No, Sam, I’m 
afraid you're up against it. But I'll roll it around some 
and stop at your house to-night and have another talk.” 

At the end of the hour Sidney’s father cranked his 
machine viciously and helter-skelter back to 
the works, his genial visage dark with brewing venge 
ance. “I'll let the boy play detective if he still wants 
to,’ was his decision as he entered his office. 


HAT evening while a round, dingy, red moon was 

I bulging up behind Mrs. Hampton's house and 
peach trees, Sidney, the other three mumble-the- 

were gathered in the 


he’s too close 


on, unless some one 


drove 


peggers, and another intimate 
gloom within the open double doors of his dad's barn 
garage. Sidney was doing the talking. Their heads 
were together and his voice was an eager undertone. 
“Now, take it from me, kids, this here’s no pr’tend 
in’. It’s the real thing we're up against. We're on a 
detective stunt an’ we've got to be efishunt an’ 
The kid that don’t get that in his bean’ll 
Woggy—y' want 
you won't 


real 
mean business. 
get run over by the cars. An’ you, 
to stop yer breathin’ so loud, or last.” 


“Aw, how can I help it? I got adnoids, I guess.” 


“Well, y’ poor boob, don’t breathe with ’m, then. 
Breathe down thother way. Now, mind, fellas, y’ don’t 
want to get cold feet b’cause y’ don’t start sumthun 


right off. Detectives often stand in one place fer a 
week without movin’ before they commence to find out, 
under a porch, mebby, without sneezin’ all 
Now, 


and’ll lay 
night listenin’. mind, all yer expected to do 
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t‘night is jest nose around under cover an’ size things 
up, an’ each fella take the yards I tol’ yuh an’ ll 
work Ol’ Man Sawdon’s.” 

“Aw, y’ want to take his, I bet, b’cause I bet y’ think 
he’s the gink that did it,” grumbled Woggy. “That 
ain’t givin’ us no show, so ’tain’t. We oughter al) take 
his yard. Five of us can see an’ hear more’n one 
Sure. I betcha we five ’uld nail him, first thing.” 

“Aw, what’s eatin’ yuh?’ 

“Woggy’s the dope, all right, Sid,” put in another 


“Jest one fella can’t s’round a house. But us five can, 
an’ then if anything bobs up anywhere it won't 
no show gettin’ past.” 
“Aw, what's eatin’ you?” 
At this the other two boys took the floor and dis- 
that whatever was devouring Woggy and his 
second was feeding on them also, and 
the discussion waxed hot. But at last 
Sidney reluctantly compromised 


Stand 


closed 


Saw- 
don’s premises were the second below 
Sidney’s home. It was the corner lot 


and over an acre in extent. They 
would first wander in a body down 
the street and around that corner 
and see what they could see. And 


interchange of 
they 


promiscuous 
admonitions, 
assuming an 


after a 
suggestions 
sallied forth and, inno- 
cent air of having nothing to do, 
lounged along the front walk. 


ge Sawdon house stood down 
near the corner. It was an 
old, old white building, a story 
half high, with 


and a green shutters 


and a modern veranda across the 
front. The barn was on the rear 
corner of the lot next to Sidney's 
street. An ancient, high-treed apple 
orchard overspread the whole back 


property beyond the 
garden—the apple of 
was between barn and 
surrounded 


portion of the 
barn; and the 
Sawdon’'s eye 
house. The 
with shrubbery and the lawn betwee 
orchard and street was shaded by elms. 
Old Man puttering in 
his garden as the boys idied by. <A 
light shone in the kitchen, and through 
the open they saw the moving 
shadow of Mrs. Sawdon at the supper 


house was 


Sawdon 


was 


dishes. They lagged around the cor- 
ner and came to a stand and gazed in 
at the dark, ghostly front with as 


much high-keyed interest as if it were 

haunted. 
“Aw, 

Some one’ll get 


don’t all rubber in there. 
next. Beat it,” hissed 
recognizing the sus 


“Look 


Sidney, suddenly 
piciousness of such conduct. 
into the street, can’t yuh?’ 

The squad of sleuths took up their 
march with guilty suddenness. After a little, Woggy 
broke out in a whisper: 

“Say, Sid, 

They halted and began whispering it over, keeping 
furtive lookout for pedestrians meanwhile, and, when- 
ever one approached, becoming so guilelessly mum and 
who saw them 


now’s a peach of a chanst to sneak in.” 


so ostentatiously pious that 


sniffed mischief. 


T LAST plans were sifted and 
orders. 


“Bill, you sneak over and dig under them 
cannas thother end the porch. Ol’ man always suts 


everyone 


Sidney issued his 


there nights. An’—an’—Pulpy—say, you beat it into 
that flowerin’ quince under their bedroom winda. 
They might get to talkin’ about it ‘fore they go to 
sleep. An’ you, Gene, hide under the salvies under the 
kitchen winda—-you know, next the walk. An’, Woggy 

you—you'd better hide under the el’phant ears, this 
end the porch, where yer breathin’ won’t cut so much 
ice. I'm goin’ to sneak ’round an’ under that hyde- 
ranger near the back porch. Now, mind, if ennyone 
gets into trouble, yell an’ every fella to the rescue. 
An’ when I whistle twiste, all beat it to the barn.” 


He stepped from the group and glanced precautiously 
up and down the street. None near. 

“Beat it!’ he hissed. They bent over in approved 
movie attitudes and melted into the shadows of the 
eims on the lawn and scattered to their respective posts. 


IDNEY, on hands and knees behind an apple tree, 
S watched with rolling, resolute eyes for his oppor 

tunity. Sawdon, standing just outside the small 
door of his barn, was having some sort of worry over 
the blade of an old But at he entered the 
barn, carrying his garden tools, and Sidney ran to a 
hydrangea near the kitchen porch and 
It thrashed about as he curled himself 


hoe. last 


large steps 


dove under it. 


into small space on his stomach, and then “all was 
still.” The trap was set. 
Sawdon’s inhospitable character, rather than his 


years, gave him the distinction of age. He was in the 


early fifties and abreast of the times on only one sub 


fertilizers. He sold (Continued on page 29) 
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Struggling Toward Holy 


OR three days I have been struggling 
toward Russia—to see the war. In peace 
time you fly there from London with the 
Nord Express in two days. In war time, 
after three days’ torment, I have covered just a 
third of the way. I go from London to New 
castle; from Newcastle to Bergen; from Bergen 
to Christiania; from Christiania to Stockholm ; 
from Stockholm to Gefle: from Gefle by hoat to 
Ruamo in Finland; from Ruamo, via God knows 
where, to Bielostrov on the Russo-Finnish frontier. 
Thence to St. Petersburg. It will take eight days 
some say nine. Russia is to-day the most cut-off of 
war countries. 
Exiles Turning Homeward 
UABUSHINKY (Michael Alexandrovitch), whom I 
R met on the rotten tugboat, otherwise the “passen- 
ger boat of the Bergen Steamship Company” 
(called the Neptun, and about as old as the Wave 
God), swears that lots of Russians have traveled thus 
from St. Petersburg to London. I laugh. 

“Runaway exiles,” he said. And he tells how, in 
1901, after journeying, disguised as a woman, from 
Irkutsk to Europe, he himself traveled via Finland, 
Norway, and Sweden to free England “Let’s pre 
tend we’re exiles,” he says. And he laughs 

And, in fact, he is an exile. Seventeen thousand 
odd—very odd—Muscovites are exiles to-day, stranded 
in London, Paris, and western Europe; and are strug 
gling and straggling toward home. They are hungry, 
unwashed, helpless, good-humored, wretched. There 
are a hundred and eighteen on the Veptun, and room 
for ninety. 

Iam the one Anglo-Saxon. The odd twenty-eight, 
I among them, sleep on deck. That is, they roll from 


side to side. 


War Creates Bureaucracy 
T IS all right laughing about struggling into Rus 
| sia. It is equally hard to struggle out of England 

England is changed, bureaucratized, Russianized. 
When I left England for Berlin, in June, England was 
free. No bureaucrats 

When I returned from Berlin, and set about leaving 
England for Russia, I found England unknowable. It 
has imported the Continent. 

Everywhere is bureaucracy, red tape, officialdom, and 
the universal “Home Office.’ The Home Cftice with 
rules, regulations, prohibitions. In old days no free 
born Briton knew what the Home Office was. He 
thought it a sort of domestic-economy college. Now 
you find the Home Office in full autocracy. In peace 
ful Roehampton, London, S. W., the Home Office 
spies on my wife’s foolish German maid; sends a con 
stable to question her twice every day: and so wor 
ries her for her certified photograph that I have to 
cure her hysteria by vowing the constable has asked 
for her hand. 

At Newcastle, where T begin to struggle toward Holy 
Russia, the hundred-odd Russians wait on the quay 
True Russians. Soft faces, soft hats, soft, sibilant 
speech, soft bags of fruit Pienty of Nitchero, Slava 
jogu; and loud cries of “Kyril Ivanovitsch.” This 
fat Kyril Ivanovitsch is softest of all. He resembles 
a Red Cross badge, and as buffer would have saved 
the Titanic. Foreseeing collisions, I make great friends 
with him. 


War-time Scrutiny 
HE Home Otlice has its last kick at us as we try 
to leave England. The corrugated iron doors 
of the dirty Neweastle quay, usually open to 


aliens and Britons alike, are shut, all but a narrow 
chink. At the chink stands a good-humored police 


Russia 
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man; and to his right, at a desk, stand two exhausted 
bureaucrats from the Home Office; and the duty of all 
three is to prevent spies getting out. The exhausted 
bureaucrats actually speak French—to such extreme- 
ties is Britain driven by war. As each man wriggles 
through the chink in the corrugated doors, the bureau 
crats take down his name and searchingly peer at his 
papers. The are lights wink. 


A ‘‘ Mobilization ’’ Schedule 


AKING down the names of a hundred Russians 

I lasts two hours. Even the French-speaking 

bureaucrat with the stubby pencil can’t manage 
it. The very first Russ’s name is Vladimir Ivanovitsch 
Koliubakin. 

“Waldemar Ibanovitsch,” saysthe bureaucrat. “Vladi 
mir,” says the Russ. “V-l-a-d 
the Briton. He struggles past “Ivanovitsch”’! When 
he gets to “Koliubakin,” he hesitates; then grins. 

“Call you back again 

The hundred-odd Muscovites, not knowing English, 
pay no attention. I alone smile. In yet another thing 
war has transfigured England. Her people joke. 

I spent Monday night, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
till evening, on the Neptun. The Neptun rolled. On 
Monday night, again on Tuesday night, I watched 
the Pole Star through my glass. It had moved north 
perceptibly. 


“Vuldamir,” writes 


We were steering north. To avoid mines we went 
along the Scottish coast; hence the thirty-six hours’ 
journey has stretched to forty-six. On Tuesday night 
an excited Russ tumbles over my bed on deck and 
wakes me. He says he has news. We shall not be 
able to get across the Gulf of Finland, but must go 
by rail right round the Swedish and Finnish coast, 
Via South Lapland. 

Here is his itinerary for London to St. Petersburg, 
which, in peace time, takes forty-seven hours; the 
train times are “mobilization” times: 


Concerning Naval Battles 


ONDON to Bergen, 51 hours; Bergen to Christiania, 

ee hours; Christiania to Stockholm, 17 hours: 

Stockholm to Morjarv, 52 hours; Morjarv to Tor 

nea in Finland, by car, 12 hours; Tornea to Tammer 

fors, 1S hours; Tammerfors to St. Petersburg, 26 hours; 

estimated waits for trains and boats, 72 hours; total, 
262 hours, or eleven days. 

I turn over and go to sleep. The excited Russ, I 
find later, has lied. We shall not have to go through 
Lapland; but will get across the Gulf of Finland. Our 
whole journey will take eight or nine days. 

All the Russians are thirsting for naval bat 
tles. Nobody has seen a naval battle but I. TI tell 
tales of two. 

First was in August, 1906, when I watched from 
Helsingfors Quay two Russian battleships bombarding 
mutinous Sveaborg Fortress. While I am telling this 
tale the projector of a British warship off the coast 
of Norway flashes into our eyes. The warship steams 
side by side with the Neptun for half an hour. When 
it, all other lights out, extinguishes its projector and 
sheers off, a jagged black patch against the night, I tell 
of my second naval battle. The battle of Silivri, un 
written in history. It was the 9th of November, 1912. 


My good friend, Raouf Hussein Bey, commander 
of the Hamadich, after treating myself, Francis 
McCullagh, and the “Mirror” representative, 
Bannister, to dinner and to whisky on board 
his ship, bombarded fearfully four Bulgarian 
soldiers who came to bathe between Silivri and 
Bogados. 

We laughed at Raouf Hussein as a nincom 
poop. We little foresaw that Raouf would be- 
come Turkey’s one naval hero: that he would 
bombard a Greek port, dodge successfully the Greek 
{verof, and be offered in reward the hand of Princess 
Zefié, Abdul Hamid’s niece. 


Strange Company 


CST interesting of the NVeptun’s passengers is 
M Alexander Viadimirovitch Makowsky, the land- 
scape painter, and professor at the St. Peters- 
burg Academy of Arts. 
He is a nephew of the other Makowsky, famous 
for “peasant girls.” 
Neptun’s food. 


Makowsky is enraged at the 


Next in interest comes a Russ whom I e¢all Milo- 
slavsky, a lieutenant colonel. He carries plans for 
a Baltic-Black Sea canal: has written books on food 
supply during war; and has been trying to sell Bu 
rope a miraculous grain-sifting and grain-cleaning 
machine, his own invention. He says it “refrigerates” 
grain. Why, I don’t know. He is a true Russ. When 
we first meet, as I wash my hands below, he whis 
pers mysteriously that he is a lieutenant colonel, but 
that nobody on board must know. It is a state 
secret. 

Half an hour later he is in the smoking room, ges 
ticulating violently about the superior “ideaology” 
(idcinost) of Russians, and screaming: 

“Gentlemen! (Gospoda!) When I was a young lieu 
tenant—before I reached the rank of lieutenant 
colonel 

He loves Russia, and swears that the Cossacks will 
They have dash! Udal! They are 

And into the talk burst M. Piotr Yadrintseff, an ex- 
pert on Cossack war songs. I say: “Sing us one.” He 


begins. Here it is, in good Russ and bad English: 


Rutchhki krasotki Little hands of the Beauty! 
Dushka krasotki Little Soul of the Beauty! 
Kariye Glaski ... Hazel eyes . 


Yadrintseff swears that Cossacks love such war 
songs. In 1877-8, he says, their favorite, as they 
raided the Danube, was “Down by Mother, Mother 
Volga”! “What,” I ask, “has that to do with war, any 
more than ‘Down by the Suwanee River’?” “All Cos- 
sack war songs,” says Yadrintseff, “are sentimental. 
And the word ‘glaski’—eyes, rimes with ‘vuilaski’ 
sallies.” “Sing me a real war song,” I say. “Some- 
thing about a really bloodthirsty Cossack.” “There 
is none. I shall tell you a Cossack story.” And he 
tells how a seventeenth-century freebooter, Stenka 
Razin, plundered the Volga side, and defied the whole 
vast power of the early Romanoffs 


A Real War Song 
WY waeae S Stenka raided Persia. He brought 


home from Dersia a sword of gold and the golden 
daughter of a Versian prince. He loved the 
sword; he loved passionately the princess. “Only 
death shall part us,” said Stenka prophetically. Stenka 
was dreamy, whimsical, loving, bloodthirsty. Off 
Tsaritsyn he brooded 
He brooded badly. “What is it, Stenka?” asked the 
Persian princess. 
“IT am wretched,” said Stenka. He spat, and took 


up a kobsi, or some other (Concluded on page 25) 
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Prize Winners 


First Prize : : $2,500 
THE TRAWLER 


Second Prize : : $1,000 


SALERATUS SMITH 


$500 Prizes 
Rachel 

The Big Fellow 

Colin McCabe: Renegade 
The Peacemaker of Tolley’s Ledge 
Anent: A Biscuit Shooter 
I'll Go the Reaper 
Bridal Blush 
The River 


Added Prizes, $500 Each 


The Message of Anne Laura Sweet 
The Statement for the Defense 
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Winner of the First Prize 
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“THE TRAWLER” ZS 


The Hospital Ticket 
The Glory 
















Winner of the Second Prize 
with 
“SALERATUS SMITH” 


Our Prize Fiction Contest 





Colonel Theodore MR. ROOSEVELT | 
Roosevelt Chooses | |_—_—. 


First Prize 


a Sea Story | 





MR. SULLIVAN 


First Prize 


| the man who has him- 
| self been rescued from the 
| s depths, and whose soul is 
| First Prize tortured in trying to tell 


MISS TARBELL 











“ HE TRAWLER” is | The Trawler. ....... ee) | Pe eee ar | Colin McCabe: Renegade .. . the tortured woman how 
far and away the | Second Prise | Second Prize | Second Prize to act. 
best story. It is The Peacemaker of Tolley’s | Saleratus Smith. ........ ih FO EN eee ‘‘A Biscuit Shooter.”? The 


SE ae Ore ale 6's bs we 
$500 Prizes 
1. Saleratus Smith ..... ; 
2. 'll Go the Reaper. ..... | The Peacemaker 


eae 
I'll Go the Reaper 


literature In thought, in 
elevation of sentiment, in 
rugged knowledge of rugged 
men,in strength and finish |..._.... pe 
of writing, it is entitled to a 3. Colin McCabe: Renegade. . 


place of permanence. To 4. Rachel ............ 


Colin McCabe: Renegade .. . 


| The Hospital Ticket. . 


gambling cowboy is an ex- 
cellent figure. 

‘‘The Big Fellow.’’ Good 
contemporary life, in both 
prison and ball field; a lit- 
tle too melodramatic, but 


| The Trawler... . 


of Tolley’s | I'll Go the Reaper 


or Saleratus Smith......... 
Se ae .. | The Peacemaker of Tolley’s 


h é ; 5. Anent: A Biscuit Shooter . . | Bridal Blush. . . E 
EE ER ED a, ee ee SE CPE ee fe a with knowledge and power. 
yond all question entitled to 6. The Big Fellow. ..... Anent: A Biscuit Shooter. Ps 6k Ae Soke 2 #8 “The Glory.”’ A good 

7: oe eee ng ee el PS ie dou 6 san We 4408 | The Big Fellow ....... 


the first prize. For second 
prize I put ‘*The Peace- | 


8. The Statementfor the Defense 


The Big Fellow... . 


story of the Under Ten Mil- 
lion. 


| Anent: A Biscuit Shooter. ... 








maker of Tolley’s Ledge.’’ 
There is a little of the 
amateur about this, and I don’t like lugging in the ‘college busi- 
ness’’ between the two heroes or chief male characters. It is a jarring 
note to introduce such matters, and especially to hint in an awed way at 
the really utterly unimportant question of membership in a college boys’ 
club or society, when the most vital and tremendous issues of manhood 
and womanhood are involved; it is too much like the conception of a 
young miss concerning the importance of her senior friends at Class Day 
But the story is fine; the men and women are good; the two heroines 
quite make one’s veins thrill; and the setting is good. 

If I am outvoted on the story for second prize, then my 
alternative choice is for ‘‘Saleratus Smith,’’ which I put 
at the head of the eight $500 stories. This is the most 
original of all the stories, and very well told. The author 
has struck a new vein, and writes with power. For the other 
seven stories of the $500 prize class my choice is as follows : 

‘¢1’ll Go the Reaper.’’ This is not a story at all, but it 
is a capital sketch of a phase of 


American life that has passed Be 
away. I wish it WERE a story ie 
and that we knew a little more Sma: 






Me 
Mind 


of the fates of the actors! — 
which wish is probably the best 
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THESE ARE THE AWARDS. THE NET RESULT IS AT THE TOP OF THE PAGE 





















‘¢The Statement for the 
Defense.’’ The kind of sketch 
which only a few of our fellow countrymen are capable of making; 
the study of the alien mind of a man of an alien race; and we 
Americans need to understand that there are just such sincere and 
utterly alien ways of looking at life. 

As alternatives for those of the above which are not taken I suggest: 
‘‘The Hospital Ticket,’ a strong story written by some one who knows lum- 
berjacks and lumber camps; and‘ Anne Laura Sweet,” also good, but a little 


too suggestive of Mary E. Wilkins—a 
. : OL oetoe '_l _ 
hard writer to copy. (Nc otenn C7 — 







Miss Tarbell Selects a Story of the South 


HE PERSON who consents to act as a judge in a 

prize contest has something of the sensations of 
one who goes prospecting for gold. He is excited by the 
hope of finding the precious ore, depressed by knowing 
that he must report on what 
— he finds. A judge has always 
a little fear that, being obliged 
to give a prize on what is be- 
fore him, he may see it go to 
something that he thinks un- 
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proof that I like it. 

‘Colin McCabe.’ Very well 
written. A finished story of 
a period in our history that 
will always yield material for 
tragedy; and giving a new 
type of this tragedy. 

‘‘Rachel.”’ In this 
I like especially the 
study of the man; 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





IDA M. TARBELL 


The Judges 
of 


the Contest 


Y 3 
SZ worthy. His business is to 
S award it to the best that is put 





before him—that is, it is not a 
question of actual merit but of 
comparative merit. 

The judges in the present 
contest, however, 
had the exciting ex- 
perience of finding 
some ‘real gold.’’ 





COLLIER*’S FOR 


There were some eight thousand stories, I understand, in competition for 
the Collier prizes. Of those which I read I was surprised to find three to 
which I could cheerfully see the first prize go. They were ‘Colin McCabe: 
Renegade,” ‘*The River,” and ‘*The Trawler.’’ Miss Roseboro’, in an 
admirable bit of advice to contestants in the Collier’s competition, said: «It 
is power, grace, characterization, feeling, humor we are seeking.’’ ‘Colin 
McCabe: Renegade,” has these all in a degree quite unusual in current short 
The writer is saturated with the life she handles and is artist enough 
to control her material. She constructs a story in which living people go 
through a terrible tragedy in an entirely human way It is a story, too, 
written in such a way that it would be difficult to cut a line from it. 
“The River,’? to my mind, is the most serious and important piece 
of work in the collection. The observation of life behind it is genu- 
ine and extensive. The material is handled with understanding and 
firmness. It is admirably written. It is the author’s story, too that 
is, it has come entirely out of what she has seen and felt and pondered 
over. There is no trace here of trying to produce “what the editor wanted.’’ 
But highly as I place these two pieces of work in the collection sub- 
mitted, I am not disgruntled at seeing 
the first prize go to ‘The Trawler.” It 
is a story with a big theme; its char- 
acters living men. The knowledge of [ 
the life it handles is unquestionable. | 
In the dozen stories to which $500 prizes 
have been awarded there is some no- 
table work. ‘‘I’ll Go the Reaper’? is 
like a Franz Hals portrait in its feel- 
ing for robust, lusty, human beings 
and their activities. For pure, unadul- 


stories. 
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Prize Winners 


1914 11 


which alone entitles him to a place in literature. I am equally positive 
about ‘“‘Saleratus Smith’’ as second prize. This story, dealing with a 
revivalist, a character who, I should guess, must be founded on Billy 
Sunday, and a negro gambler, shows an accurate grasp of primal and fun- 
damental human emotions which puts it in a group removed from most of 
the superficial short stories of the day. 

Practically all of the stories which are named as prize winners have a 
relation, close or remote, to permanent literature. I mean by this that 
only in a minor way do they belong to the short-story form which is the 
current vogue, and which forms the bulk of the entertainment in the peri- 
odicals of the day. The only story which conspicuously belongs in this 
latter form is ‘‘ Bridal Blush.’’ Because it has aimed for this form and 
because it achieves its aim so excellently is the reason that entitled it, in 
my judgment, to a prize. 

Taken as a group, these prize winners form an accurate picture of several 
widely separated phases of American life. ‘‘Anent: A Biscuit Shooter,” isa 
picture of cowboy life; ‘‘The Hospital Ticket,’’ of lumbermen in the winter 
woods ; ‘* The Peacemaker of Tolley’s Ledge,’’ of frontier life in Califor- 
nia; ‘‘I’11Go the Reaper,’”’ of farming life 
in the Middle West some years ago; ‘Colin 
McCabe: Renegade,’ of reconstruction in 
the South ; and ‘‘ The Trawler,”’ of the sea. 
The reader of a future generation who 
wants to know the lives of the people of our 
time would do better to read this 
group of stories than any formal 
history. Another impression that I 
got, not only from the prize winners, 
but from the several thousand manu- 
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Anita Fitch 
Author of rs 
“Colin McCabe: Renegade” 
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Clara Bouvier Ewald 
luthor of “The River” 


terated fun, ‘‘Bridal Blush’’ is altogether 
unusual and its fun is achieved by really 














skillful handling of original situations and C) 
of most likable natural human beings. ’ 
About the stories as a group there are 
; a : : Francis Hill 
several interesting points. In reading Auther of 
them I was rather pleased to feel that I «Anent: A Biscuit Shooter” 
had not an idea of who might have written a = 


any one of those I liked best, except in the case of ‘The 
Trawler.’’ I thought that Mr. Connolly possibly was the 
author, though I doubted it. ‘*The Glory” is obviously Mrs. 
Donnell’s, now that I know it; but in reading I did not recog- 
nize her. It was encouraging to feel that here was so much 
fresh and interesting talent at work. It is rather a gratifica- 
tion to know that the two stories I placed first were by women 
—and that no UNCONSCIOUS reader would ever have thought 
whether they were by man or woman. One of the most satisfy- 
ing features of the contest was the exclusive way in which it 
dealt with life as life—eschewing theories and special pleading, 
ignoring the morbid and exceptional. 4 
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Viola Roseboro’ 
Author of * The Peace- 
maker of Tolley's Ledge" 
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E. von R. Hovey 
Author of “Vil Go the Reaper” 





scripts as a whole, was the number of 
authors who are either natives of Califor- 
nia or writing from California. I think 
the person who would take the trouble 
to look into it could readily demonstrate 
that California is doing a good deal more 
than its share of the writing of the con- 
Another fact that 
impressed me was the proportion of the stories which dealt with 
the problem of two young people facing life and its problems to- 
gether. The number of stories of this type was very large. 
Among them the one named as a possible prize winner was ‘‘The 
Glory.’? There were more than a score of others with the same 
general atmosphere and background and a similar set of charac- 
ters. From an editorial point of view, I was sorry there was 
not more humor. Several passable humorous stories were found, 
but not as many as any editor would like to find. Humor is 
the most salable commodity in the literary market. ‘The 
River’’ is one of the stories that comes close to the form and spirit 
of permanent literature. No one who is familiar with Thomas 








Frank E. Evans 
Author of 
“The Big Fellow” 
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Mark Sullivan’s Selection is ‘‘The Trawler”’ 
HERE WAS never any doubt in my mind that “ The Trawler” was 

in aclass by itself It seems to me to promise to be a definite and 
permanent contribution to English literature. Fifty years from now if 
another Dr. Eliot should make up another five-foot shelf I feel confident he 
would include ‘‘The Trawler ”’ as a picture of life on the sea at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century As a picture of the sea it deserves 
to stand alongside of Dana’s ‘“‘ Two Years Before the Mast,’’ and the best 
of Kingsley or Conrad. Indeed I think ««The Trawler’? ranks with the 
writer whose stories of the sea in my judgment excel even those of 
Kingsley and Dana, and are the best in the English tongue; namely, 
James Fenimore Cooper. It is not merely ‘‘ The Trawler’s’’ excellence 
aS a picture of life on the sea that entitles it to a high standing. The 
author shows a length of reach into the depths of human nature, a sort 
of second sight about the springs of human emotion and human action, 


William Hamilton Osborne 
luthor of 
“ Bridal Blush” 


Hardy’s novels of rural life in England can fail to reflect that 
‘‘The River’’ has many of Mr. Hardy’s best characteristics. I, 
as well as Mr. Roosevelt, was very much impressed by one story 
which did not come within the ten prize winners, ‘Anne Laura Sweet.’’ Mr 
Roosevelt liked it, but spoke of it as a little too suggestive of Mary E. Wilkins. 
It is very suggestive of Miss Wilkins. If you imagine some of Miss 
Wilkins’s sturdy and simple characters transferred from the New Eng- 
land hills to the Kansas plains you will have the setting of this story. 
Another merit of it is the simplicity with which it is told. That the story 
should be suggestive of Mary E. Wilkins is in my judgment a tribute to it, 
for if I were to name the group of short-story writers who are to my taste the 
greatest that America has had, I should certainly include among them Mary 
E. Wilkins and Sarah Orne Jewett. To take care of ‘Anne Laura Sweet ”’ 
as well as three other stories which were named by one or another of the 
judges, but which'did not come within the ten prize winners, it was decided 
to add four prizes of $500 each in 
the way of supplementary prizes ht wile 
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The False Standard 
PEOPLE that is sober and industrious, and in many ways we 
like to think kin to ourselves, a people that makes beautiful 
music and stands in the forefront when science is to be applied 
sn all the arts of peace, a people that produced more than a century 
ago the greatest of all modern authors, stands before the world to-day 
in the light of an aggressor, shamelessly breaking faith and pitilessly 
harrying innocent and weaker neighbors. This is the curse of a false 
standard. The flag that this people is fighting for does not represent 
this people, but rather the enemy, the parasite, the outworn tradition 
of “divine right,” the obsolete ideal of a military government. Rightly 
or wrongly, WiLLiAM IT is quoted as calling Count Zerre in the great- 
est of all living inventors, and it is this ZerveLin whose aircraft drop 
bombs into houses where women and children were lying in a sleep 
broken only by death. Looking ahead, one realizes that a people falsely 
represented by its Williams and its Zeppelins will once again be loved 
beautiful. But what wonder is 
fear Germany's success wherever Christianity 


as home makers and lovers of the 
it that to-day men 


is preached, wherever mankind is emerging from the brute? 
The Destroyer 
HE DESTROYER is what we entitle 
Prussian militarism reproduced, on the facing page, from a 
militarism is living up to its title. 
of paper” which other nations took to 


the German cartoon of 


Berlin newspaper. Prussian 
It has destroyed the “scrap 
be a solemn treaty; it has destroyed Aerschot; it has burned the 
most beautiful town in Belgium, Louvain—church, university, library, 
and the homes of some forty thousand persons; now it destroys the 
Rheims cathedral—most perfect flowering of the French - Gothic. 
“Christianity was preached here toward the end of the third century, 
the Consul Jovinus being one of the earliest converts.” We are quoting 
a German guide book’s description of Rheims. “After the Vandals and 
the Huns had ceased to harass it, Rheims became a religious center 
of the first importance.” But the beauty called into being by the faith 
and artistry of the Middle Ages is protected from the modern Huns 
neither by its own perfection nor by the Red Cross flag flying above 
it to safeguard wounded Germans within. These Prussian generals have 
one great advantage in their war upon civilization: they can destroy 
without a qualm the monuments of man and Gop alike. “For blessing 
is only for the meek and merciful,” wrote Ruskin in 1874; “and a Gur 
man cannot beeither. ... When the Germans get command of Lombardy 
they bombard Venice, steal her pictures (which they can’t understand 
asingle touchof),and entirely ruin the country, morally and physically, 
leaving behind them misery, vice, and intense hatred of themselves 
wherever their accursed feet have trodden. They do precisely the same 
thing by France—crush her, rob her, leave her in misery of rage and 
shame, and return home, smacking their lips and singing Te Deums.” 
We used to think Rvskrn severe in his judgment of the modern Huns. 


The German War Machine: Its Meaning 


HE CHORUS OF ADMIRING COMMENT that 
over the completeness of the Kaiser’s preparations for the pres- 
ent struggle in Europe has signally failed to emphasize the broad 
To anyone who stops to think about the technical 


has gone up 


meaning of it all. 
side of such things in the same way that one thinks about building 
a railroad, the German mobilization has proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt: First, the dominance of the war party in that country; 
second, their long-framed plans to strike for the mastery of Europe. 
that all men, money, and 
wealth of every sort 
posal of the military authorities. History shows no other case of a 
nation so entirely enlisted and massed for war. The detailed 
We read of gigantic stocks of new shoes, 


the resources of Germany 
have been prepared and put utterly at the dis 


It is obvious 


com- 
pleteness of it is absolute. 
new clothes, countless aeroplanes, mobilization posters printed two 
years ago, gigantic siege guns of novel construction, and so on with 
And all these technical details point to one sole purpose: 
The autocrats of Berlin summoned their countrymen, 


out end. 
aggressive war. 
not to defend Germany, but to crush France through Belgium. It 
was a scheme of such destructive arrogance that no diplomatic arrange 
ments were possible. The Foreign Office was unable to keep up with 
the General Staff, and failed either to get Italy into the war or to 
keep England out. But the struggle had to go forward nevertheless. 
To say that it was caused by this or that incident is precisely like 
saying that the Panama Canal was built because the foreman blew the 
starting whistle. The tragic side of it is that this exhibition of mili 
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tary tyranny is applauded by the German people as a whole. 
They believe that 


are willing and eager to take the chance of empire. 
a nation which has not yet developed constitutional government is 
fitted to rule all Europe; that the other races of civilized mankind 
are to be subjected to the “culture” that toleration for the 
French of Alsace. 


has no 


Poles of Posen or the 


The Elections 


THE CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS next month the Demo- 
crats are likely to prevail. Chiefly it is WiLson who is going to 
There is widespread recognition of his high- 
Disapproval of his Mexican policy is en- 


carry the party through. 
mindedness and earnestness. 
tirely submerged in contemplation of the horrors of war in Europe. 
Such economic mistakes as the Democratic party may be charged 
with are overlooked in the larger economic crisis which is forced upon 
Witson’s handling of this 
any 


larger crisis has been 
could have de- 
the Democratie 


us by Europe. 
thoughtful, sure, 
Aside from the personal tribute to WILSON, 


and as successful as critic 
manded. 
vote this fall is going to be very generally a case of “sit tight and 
don’t rock the boat.” In times of crisis, actual and threatened, like 
the present, the human instinct is to pause, to preserve the status quo. 
It is good that President WiLson is going to get a vote of confidence, 
but we cannot help feeling a little sorry that the Democratic Congress, 
be the bene- 


and especially some individual members of it, should 


ficiaries of the public confidence in Witson. <A discerning critic could 
very readily draw a distinction between WiLson and the Democratic 
Congress. Aside from the tariff, nearly all of the Wilson measures which 
have proved popular have had a non-Democratic inspiration. To pass 
nearly all of them he has leaned upon Progressive and Republican 
votes. The most embarrassing hostility has come from the Demo 
cratic party, and some of his best measures would have failed utterly 
had he relied solely on the Democratic party to pass them. It is just 
enough that WiLson should have a vote of confidence. But the Demo- 


cratic party would be improved by a little of the discipline of adversity. 


An Economic Duty 


UR COUNTRY, in common with all others, though to a lesser 

extent, is compelled to share the loss of the capital (capital being 
merely accumulated days’ work) now being burned up in Europe. To 
remedy this loss is probably the chief economic duty now facing Amer- 
ica. One way to do this is pointed out in an advertisement printed on 
page 20 of this issue. Here is a case where duty and reward go together. 
America has a chance to become the richest country in the world. 


Credit and Character 


N 1856 Ratpo Wa.tpo Emerson recorded in his diary: 
A writer in the Boston “Transcript” says that: “Just in proportion to the 
morality of the people will be the extension of the credit system—” 


which, adds the diarist, is better economics’than one often hears. 


Rule, Columbia! 

ROM THE NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE we 

receive a telegram of more than common import. “The American 
flag was to-day raised at New Orleans,” this telegram begins, “over the 
first ship sailing out of a Southern port of the United States, being 
the steamship Cartago of the United Fruit Company, operating be 
tween New 
lates the President and the American people upon 
American navigation laws that we have to-day a manifestation of a 
New Orleans 


New Orleans congratu- 
“so liberalizing 


Orleans and the Panama Canal.” 


practicable revival of the American merchant marine.” 
realizes her opportunity as the nearest great American seaport to the 
Panama Canal, sitting at the ocean gateway of a great agricultural 
and industrial country, at the mouth of the greatest of all its rivers. 
New Orleans feels capable of acting as the warehouse of the Western 


World. 
Those Kansas Editors 


May she profit by the situation as richly as she deserves! 


UR RECENT REMARKS to Henry J. ALLEN of the Wichita 
(Kas.) “Beacon” (“Official Paper of the People’) might per 


haps be construed as unfriendly. We hope they won't be, for we like 
both the editor and his newspaper. The 
other things, a lively little exchange department, headed “Among Our 
Neighbors.” As most of the 
items clipped for it are from Kansas journals, their average is pretty 


“Beacon” contains, among 


It is one of the first columns we turn to. 


high; what is there about the Kansas air that makes for vitality in 
as famous for news 


SD 


editors and paragraphers? That State is almost 
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paper men as for wheat crops —which is our idea of a superlative. We 
like what the “Beacon” quotes from the Alva “Times”: 

According to press reports, a Philadelphia man has a bottle of rum—that is 
915 years old. He’s one man among a million who knows how to handle the stuff. 
And another Alva newspaper, the “Record-Courier,” grows philo- 
sophical over love: 

A woman in love is more or less foolish, but a man in love is always more. 


The Land We Live By 
: / ‘O OWN A PIECE OF LAND is almost everyone’s desire. To 


realize this one need only read the advertisements in city news- 
papers. To encourage this craving for land ownership is the best form 
of statesmanship. But we don’t encourage it. A study of these same 
real-estate advertisements, and of what goes on behind them, will show 
that we let swindlers and exploiters capitalize man’s universal instinct 
for the land. They play upon it and 
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Sometimes we're afraid one of those 
Kansas editors will come east to 
New York and take our job. 


Buy a Bale 


EOPLE in the cotton States have 

hit upon a new idea that is en 
abling them to meet a_ big money 
emergency cooperatively. To relieve 
the planters of a surplus of eight mil- 
lion bales of cotton, men and women 
of all classes are buying single bales 

. . 

at fifty dollars or so apiece, and 
storing them for a vear. Just what 
the “Buy a Bale” plan means may 
be gathered from this concise state 
ment in the Atlanta “Journal”: 

War has curtailed the foreign demand 
for raw cotton. There will be a surplus 
of several million bales from this year’s 
crop. The surplus must be retired from 
the market for a year. It must include as 
nearly all of the distressel cotton as pos 
sible. The buying must be done by indi 
viduals, firms, organizations of every kind, 
in the South, the North, the East, the 
West. /t must be at the fired price of 10 
cents: basis, good middling The cotton 
bought must be cotton that would be 
dumped on the market otherwise. 

By this plan the South, aided by her 
friends in other sections, can put into 
circulation $400,000,000 before the end of 
the cotton season. 

That $400,000,000 will pay billions of 
dollars of accounts that could not possibly 
be canceled otherwise. 


Thousands of persons, including 
many wage earners, have already 
bought their bale of cotton. Some 
of them are unable to pay for stor 
age and are putting their cotton on 





lure their victims to loss and discour- 
agement. Just at this time, would 
it not be both humane and wise for 
men with the gift of leadership and 
the capacity for bearing up responsi- 
bilities to organize systems, making 
the ownership of land as easy as pos- 
sible and as widely diffused ? 
No, We Think Not 

HE KINDLY SUGGESTION, 

emanating nowadays from the 
great Middle West, that Colonel 
JULIAN Street should be put in com- 
mand of some of the forces of the 
Allies (as commonly mispronounced ) 
is hereby rejected. A pun upon a 
name is the lowest form of wit, and, 
besides, Colonel Srreer is busy mo- 
bilizing his new book. 


The Two-Faced Hearst 


HE WAR SHOWS AGAIN the 

brazen effrontery with which 
Hearst dishes up the stuff he pub- 
lishes. One day last month the so- 
called “American” (New York) had 
a cut with the line: “This is the type 
of English soldier who is doing such 
tremendous work on the battle front 
in France.” On the same day the 
German edition had the same cut, 
but gave it this title: “British troops 
who are able to sprint so fast that 
the German soldiers cannot catch 
up with them.” If you want to 
be buneoed, just read the Hearst 
papers. WILLIAM RANDOLPH will do 
the rest—and you. 





front porches, in spare rooms, out 
houses, stables. The buyers are 
wearing buttons inscribed: “I’ve 
Bought a Bale. Have You?” And 
the movement is not receiving all 
its support from the people of the 
South. Many bales are being bought 
by persons living outside the cotton 
States. We agree with an Atlanta 





This portrait of the War Monster at work in Alsace originally appeared in the 
Berlin “Lustige Blatter,” being inspired by the Zabern affair of 1913. The car- 
toon bore this caption: “What civilization was forty years in building he viewers, and other learned men. 
tramples under foot in fourteen days.” 
view taken of militarism by enlightened opinion in Germany before the war 


, 


Society’s “Present Organization’ 


The Destroyer HERE IS NO SUCH THING, 


no matter how often the empty 
phrase is used by editors, book re- 
It is ‘interesting as expressing the None of us belong anywhere: we live 
where we please, work at something 





we have chosen or have happened into, 





man who writes us that the move 

ment is “an eloquent expression of the practical sympathy of the 
worker in other trades for the farmer whose cotton is his all and 
who must market it in some way or lose his lands and his living.” 


Dreadful Effect of Immigration 
| gtd MICHAEL KAROLYI, leader of the Independent (or 
y 


patriotic) party in the Hungarian Parliament, came to us not 
long before the war seeking support for his national, democratic, and 
progressive program. He visited Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Bridgeport, Passaic, N. J., Johnstown, Pa., South Bethlehem, 
Pa., and South Bend, Ind., and told his fellow countrymen : 

The Hungarian-Americans have absorbed the spirit of the United States. 

In time I and the members of my party hope to make Hungary a small-sized 
copy of the United States in the heart of Europe. 
This is what our covntry does for immigrants and for Europe: it 
tends to free them. All this is peculiarly interesting at the pres- 
ent hour of crisis in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. What have the 
restrictionists to say about this? 








dress as we like, and go to church or 
not as suits our own thought. What do you suppose any ancient Egyp- 
tian or Greek would think of our loosely scattered, changing ways? 
How long would it take to convince such a one that we have a “social 
system,” pernicious or otherwise? The plain truth is that we have not. 
Our modern world has had thrown into it certain mighty forces of sci- 
ence and invention and change, and the old arrangements have been 
broken up; the old voices of supernatural or caste authority are only 
petulant squeaks. We do not heed them any longer. Some trade-unions 
trv with more or less success to control the avenues of entrance to cer- 
tain lines of work, just as some interests try to hold certain lines of 
business, but these little pools of group privilege are not a system or 
organization of society. The modern world is freer for the average man 
than ever before in history. We will some day have an organization of 
society based not on authority or fear, but on the cooperation of men 
facing the facts of life in freedom and in brotherliness. That is what 
we are working toward, but the events of 1914 serve to show how far 
short we have fallen from attaining it. The older and baser forms 
of organization have failed and ceased. Ours is the age of change. 
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HEN the numbers were hung up announcing 

the winner of the last race at Fort Frie 

the Singin’ Kid thrust nervous hands deep 

into empty pockets. It jump 
out of the box for him. The official bugler had sounded 
taps, and, all about, regular habitués of the race track 
were packing their belongings preparatory to taking 
flight for other hunting grounds. On the siding beyond 
the high board fence a special train of horse cars was 
already half loaded. In a few hours it would be speed 
ing toward Washington where the autumn meeting 
was about to commence. After that the racing map 
was divided into territory that spanned the continent 
There was New Orleans on one side and San Francisco 
on the other. The Singin’ Kid felt lonesome 


was the last 


“Th’ East ain’t no place for a guy with a dynamo 
workin’ overtime in his nut.”’ protested the Kid as he en 
deavored to strike a balance between the debit and credit 
“There ain't territory enough. 
high buildin’s 
rabbit 


side of his conscience. 
That's what’s that the matter, too many 
that you can’t see Every one of ‘em 
hutches is overflowin’ with yaps that put th’ con into 
It makes me lame in the larynx to hear 
would think 


over 


conversation. 
‘em talkin’ about little old N’ York. Cne 
there was a bunch of geraniums growin’ on every ash 
ean. What’s th’ answer? Here I am, which allers fig- 
gered as good as an even-money shot in any 
goin’ west of th’ Missouri, and I've wandered so far 
from th’ reservation that they have me in th’ hotel 
stakes, not to mention th’ fact that I’m carryin’ top 


weight in th’ hustler’s handicap. If I ever get outa 
here, I’ll have to quit runnin’ and go to flyin’. Shucks, 


all th’ good people are either dead or broke.” 

The Kid crossed the ferry to the Buffalo side and 
ambled up the street toward the hostelry 
he had honored with his patronage since 
the beginning of the race meeting. Win 
ter comes on apace in the Lake Erie re 
gion and the Kid was muffled in a huge 
reached his heels. 
abiding 


overcoat that almost 
He approached his temporary 
place diffidently. He was on the wrong 
side of the ledger for something over one 
hundred dollars. It was not often that 
credit so liberal was extended to patrons, 
but the Singin’ Kid could have talked a 
bird out of a tree if he thought it had a 
nickel under its wing. The manager of 
that hotel human. If he had 
only known it, he might found 
sympathetic condolence from other man 
agers of other hotels that the Kid had 
Still all things 


was only 
have 


occasion to patronize. 
must have an end, and the Singin’ Kid 
felt in his bones that the game was about 
to be called for him. 


HE key to his room was in the 

| pocket of his overcoat During 
the past day or two he had fought 

shy of the desk. 
clerk there who seemed to take particu 
lar delight in reminding him that his bill 
He swung through the doors at a rapid 


There was a red-headed 


was overdue. 


gait and pointed his steps immediately for the ele 
vator. intent on going directly to his apartment liere 


a surprise awaited him. A large, strong padlock gave 
The Kid was quick to read 


“Tt's th’ blowoff.” he 


the door a sinister effect 
the writing on the wall. 
“th’ dog’s dead.” 


solilo 
quized 
The Singin’ Kid was not the kind to waste time it 


vain regrets. It was true, of course, that a wardrol 


of considerable consequence was held as hostage. The 


kind of 
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Kid grimly congratulated himself that the best suit of 
clothes in his possession was now adorning his person, 
and furthermore on a dispensation of Providence which 
had caused him to don the long overcoat that morning. 


S HE retraced his steps down the street again he 
A made a mental inventory of the situation. To 
remain in Buffalo would be worse than useless. 
During the meeting just town had 
microscopically exploited by an army of bright young 
men who made it a practice to follow the races. As he 
expressed it, dollar that found its way into 
the betting ring during the last week was educated 
to a point where it could have conversed in seven dif 
ferent languages. The only suckers left in that vicinity 
were playing tag with-the tugboats on the Frie Canal. 
Why, it had got to be so that, when you did get hold 
of a subscriber and endeavored to “lay” him, like as 
not he’d pull a volume of past performances out of his 


closed the been 


every 


pocket and prove to you by facts and figures and de 
(uctions that he’d bet his 
on, couldn't hill. All 
broke as flat as he 


the horse you'd 
beat a fat 
were 


proposed 
money man down a 
the Kid's coworkers 
The crop had harvested, and the gleaners had 
garnered the very last remnant thereof. “Little old 
N’ York,” after all, began to look good to the Kid. He 
had never been there and he longed for the lights of the 
great “White Way,” where, it was said, that the simp, 
the rube, and the tall-grass Wowser bloomed eternally 


was, 
been 


S HE turned the corner the glint of something shin 
A ing on the sidewalk caught his eye. He stooped 
and picked it up. It scarfpin 
cheap in its make-up, but The 
Kid slid into the first hypothecated 
it for a dollar. 

Then he headed for the Union Depot. He had two 
chances to make his “get-away.” In the first 
knew, some other knight 
lastly, a conductor 


proved to be a 
gold nevertheless. 


pawnshop and 


place, 
he might meet some one he 
of the road who had the price, or, 
might to his persuasive eloquence. He was 
just passing the baggage room, his mind keenly alert 
to take advantage of any situation which might pre 


lend ear 





iny time you want to 


“*1’m going to take your pants. 
go out without them, you're welcome. 


We won't stop you’ 


sent itself, when all at once he saw the light. On the 


bunch of 
away 


counter ay a %Jlarge duplicate 
hecks 


end of the room 


The men on duty were down at the far 


Swiftly the Kid slid up and with 
master display of dexterits 


Then he 


window and puri 


the ticket 
hased transportation to Batavia, The 


them <auntered over carelessly to 


baggage 


annexed half a dozen of 
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Men and women 
poured out of their 1ooms, to find the 
Kid rushing up and down the corridor 


evening train was just about to leave. 
the depot with the Kid aboard. 
When the engine puffed into Batavia the Singin’ Kid 
was standing on the lower step of the smoker ready 
action. As jumped 
nimbly off and made a bee line for the transfer agent, 


It pulled out of 


t slowed down he 


for speedy 
who was standing beside his wagon at the far end of 
the platform. 
slow 


He was a tall, lean, lantern-jawed man 
still With the 
eve of experience the Kid appraised him. 

“What's the hotel in this 
with the sharp, decisive air of one who places business 
before all “What's your hotel ? 
they fixed for sample rooms?” 

“Most folks figures that the old Genesee House sets 


of speech and slower of action. 


best town?” he queried 


else. best How are 


the best table, but th’ Parker is th’ newest, an’ a good 
many of th’ travelin’ men are there. I 
heard no kick on th’ sample rooms at either place,” 


stoppin never 
drawled the transfer man apathetically 

“Make it th’ 
in the same rapid-fire way 
for th’ place where th’ 
two checks and get my 


Kid, 
“make it th’ Genesee. Me 


Genesee,” broke in the speaking 
Here take these 
two trunks up to-night if you 
line early in th’ mornin’.” 

bustle away, but 


best eats are 


can. I want to open my 

The Kid started te 
quickly. “Say, you ain't got change for twenty, 
you? No? to stake that 
have his mitt out when I go to get my 


wheeled again 


have 
He'll 


hand baggage; 


Gee, 1 forgot porter 
an’ I’m cleaned for chicken feed.” 

“Ain’t got nothin’ but 
individual, 
tween forefinger and thumb 

“That'll do, that'll do,” 
Kid, pouncing upon it 


a five-dollar bill,” replied that 
producing a greasy note be 
responded the 
“T guess th’ dings 
will be able to break it Never saw one 
who didn’t have change for a 
Just have ‘em charge it up 
with th’ baggage at th’ hotel.” He darted 
away and ran down the platform toward 
reaching it 
time to swing aboard as the train com 
When the con 


purchased a 


of ‘em vet 


five-spot. 


the observation car just in 


menced to move again. 
ductor 
ticket for 
up his accounts He had 
half in cash and four 
The Kid 


Hie feared no foe in or out « 


came around = he 


tochester, after which he cast 
three dollars 


of the bag 
smiled com 





and a 
gage checks left 
placently. f 
shining armor now 


T ROCHESTER the transfer agent 
A Was even as clay in the potter's 
hands. The Kid dealt out two more 
accompanied by a line of 


baggage checks, 


hypnotic language. He shook his man 


down for ten dollars just as easily as 


autumn shakes leaves from the trees 
He would reach “little old N’ York” now 
unless the train ran off the track, or in 
hand of 


sleeper, preempt 7 


unforeseen way the Providence 
intervened The Kid boarded the 
a berth, and dreamed the dreams of the just 

When the Station 
taxi and instructed the driver to take him 
House He had no ; 


that in a 


some other 


Grand Central was reached le 
charted a 
to the Hayes 
action in mind, except 


had taught him that money 


particular plan of 
wit eN THe! 

Mohammed's 
A man who wished to get on intimate terms 
The Kid 


veneral 


ence was like 


mountain 
with it must 


needs seek its habitat regis- 
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tered in a bold hand as Albert Runyon of Bulla undergone a chance The chambermaid had reported 
and tossed the two remaining bagevage checks on the that he had no personal baggage of any kind in his 
eountel “My trunk am’ suit case,” explained le “Had room, and the official's air of indifference, not to say 
to make a hurry-up stop at Rochester, so checked ’em suspicion, was not lost upon the Kid. Again it was in 
through Yes, ves, gime a room an bath. None of cumbent on him to decipher the signs of the times 
them inside cubby-holes; giime one that faces th’ lane Mentally he decided to move out the next morning 


I love to see ‘em yriss by Uh, huh, sets me back six 
a day, eh? Well I'll take it; I’m through this 
vale of tears for th’ last time.” 

Up in a luxurious apartment, the 
preakfast that the most captious critic of the culinary 
art could hardly have caviled at. He tip to 
After 


Broadway 


goin’ 


Kid ordered a 
tossed a 
the waiter and signed the check with a flourish 
sallied forth on 


the meal was finished, he 


to see What he could see, 


Hk Singin’ Kid 

r ¥ second Street 
At Considine’s 
The day marked the opening of the autumn race 
meeting at Washington. Everyone who had the price 
had left town. This information fell ominously-on the 
Kid’s ears. Most of his operations hitherto had been 
confined to the West. New York is a great big lone 
some place for a broken man whose acquaintances have 


up as far as Forts 
familiar face. 
interviewed the bat 


paraded 
Without meeting a 
place he 


tender. 


fared forth to other fields. 
But if the Kid was one thing more 
In his time Old Dame Fortune had 


than another he 
was a philosopher, 
dealt him 
faith in the 
the faith that something would turn up. For the next 


many a solar plexus. He had an abiding 


future, so he retraced his firm il 


steps, 


two succeeding days he ate his meals in his room 


They 
washed down 
He signed checks for his entertainment with the care 


were always elaborate functions, frequently 


with the best wines the cellar afforded 


less abandon of a millionaire. Twice a day he vis 
ited the office had a 
rived, storming volubly anent the carelessness of rai 
On the third evening 


and inquired if his baggage 


roads and transfer people how 


manner of the chief clerk have 


seemed te 


ever, tf he 





Hit disappearance 
of Peter Vanloer 

was more than a 

ninedays’ wonder, 
It took place three years 
ago and is still a matter of 
comment to-day in Blank 


burg, and, for that mat 
ter, in commercial South 
Africa generally. At the 


time it created something 

like a panic 
The way in 

news of the disappearance 


which the 
of “one of its most re 
burghers’’—to 
Dlankburg 


received 


spected 
quote the 
“Herald” 
testified to the esteem in 


held. Six 


Wis 


which he 
other prominent burghers 
to wit 
Dutchman, and three Brit 


was 


two Jews. one 


and see about it anyway.’ 


and the Kid was stil! 


slumber when an au 


T WAS just about daylight, 
drowsily wooing the 


thoritative 


god, 


knock on the door of his apartment 


aroused him. 


“Who's there? What's wanted?” he queried sleepily. 


“Telegram for you, sir,” responded a voice from 
outside 
“Telegram for me,” mumbled the Kid to himself 


Must be another guy of th’ same 
Well, I'll have to let the gink in 
He reached over and turned 


“That's a good one. 
name in th’ hotel, 
back the latch. “You might have shoved it under the 
door, instead of waking a fellow at this ungodly hour,” 
“Tt would have kept. wouldn't it?’ 
would,” retorted the 
somehow or other made the Kid rol! 


he grumbled 

“Don't believe it 
’ 

voice—a voice that 


deep bass 
over on his side and regard his visitor 

“No, I don’t 
resumed the stranger, who was a tall, heavy-set man. 
“I'm the house detective and I you 
pegezed You have been here four days and you have 
You 


and all we 


believe my business would have kept.” 


suess we've got 


hung up the hotel for over seventy dollars 


havent even got a collar box in your room 


baggage 


vou'd 


of phony 
right, but if 


show for it is a 
checks You 


better get 


have to couple 


may be all you are 
with some real 


that 


and connect 


going to fix 


busy money 


vou'll have to 


Iiere’s these two 


Anvhow I'm 
Im going to make a trade with you. 


you so 


Perhaps vou can make the 
ols \ c They 
such being 


baggage checks of vours 
cunt. 
record of stuff 


are for you to do the best 


railroad people deliver the 
have no 
checked out, but here thes 


you can with, and meantime 


say they ans 


we ain’t takin’ any chance 











rushed simultane 
ously to the police station 
entreating that his description might 
to every port, after which they jointly 
petition to the Government praying that his property 
might be impounded pending a meeting of his creditors. 

Telegrams and petition both failed of their effect. 
No fish came to the widespread net of the watchful 
Vanloer’s 


ishers, 


be telegraphed 


addressed a 


police, and the Government examination of 


affairs showed that he was not only solvent but afflu 


ent. Three out of the five petitioners had cause to 
regret their haste, inasmuch as the examination 
showed that, far from Vanloer being in their debt, 
the boot was on the other leg, and they had to pay up 
accordingly In vain was organized police search 


made; in vain were rewards offered. VPeter Vanloer, 
in the plenitude of his physical powers, unexpectedly 
no apparent physical or social compul 


sion, had dropped out of existence. 


Ik DISAPPEARED, suddenly and completely. As 
H soon as it was publicly known that his estate 
consisted of assets, and not, as was anticipated 
of liabilities, two or three of his next of kin came for 


ward to claim it, and retired hurt. They established. 
however, the embarrassing ruling that his death 


solvent, under 


was 


not proven, so that his investments remained, eating 
their heads off and benefiting no one. Some day he 
come back and claim them, but I doubt if he will 
He was an old man 


for him, 


may 
be able to establish his identity 
when I him last I 
took a good deal to make me sorry for Peter Vanloer 


saw was sorry and it 


Dutch Pete we used to call him in the Mounted 
Rifles. I am not going to specify which corps, though 
The first part of my story is known—well—to many 


besides myself; the second to myself and Dutch Pete 
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By Claude E. Benson 
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and three others: three others who are as one. 
We fought together clean through the war from 
A to Z We fought like the ordinary tough civilian. 


In the first period we liked bullets as little as most 
we did not always require the order to retire 


were 


people 
In the 
overready to advance. 
soldiers, tenacious of our posts, and only unduly delib 


second we got careless: we sometimes 


In the end we became seasoned 


erate in jumping to the command to retreat. 

Dutch Pete was nearly outed in the first round, and 
not by the enemy. He the shot, the best 
horseman, the best scout in the whole troop, but there 


was best 


was one that.was better than he—that was liquor. 
Put a bottle of whisky in “ronje’s tent at Paardeberg, 
and no other liquor about—and he'd have had it, all 
the Boers, Canadians, Scotch, and British notwith 


standing. At least he would have tried—then. 


front. The casualty lists returned a lot more killed 
in action than ever were hit by Pete 
making one of these. He and one or two 

The penalty 
They got to it, 


PP tront. at home don’t know what happened at the 


toer bullets. 


was near 


others cleared out a Boer homestead. 


was death—but there was the liquor. 


and somehow the house caught alight. A patrol of 
our men rode up and those with Pete bolted. He 


tried to follow. but he was so blind he fell out of the 
When the patrol came up, he 


So they 


stoop and cut his head. 


Was as good as dead and no better. passed 
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of you walkin’ out on us 
Any time 
welcome We 


I'm goin’ to take your pants. 


you want to go out without them, you're 


won't stop you.” 


“This is an outrage,’ howled the Kid, jumping out 


of bed. “It’s a frame-up You can't take a man’s 
clothes away from him How can I go anywhere or 
do anything without me shin curtains?) Why don’t 


That's a 
What do you take 
pirate? That ain't 


rt out an’ be done with it? 


to treat a guest, that is. 


vou cut me hes 


hice way 
me for, a man or a 
to do at all, at all.” 
“Well, you see me doing it,” 
As I said before, you may be a nephew of Rockefeller, 
but your game don't look good to us.” As the big man 
talked he was carefully folding up the Kid's nether 
sarments, and, with them safely tucked under his arm, 
moved toward the door. 
right,” he “but 
with something that makes an audible jinglin’ noise 
before vou embellish yourself with thes« 
“Quit your kiddin’! Quit your kiddin’, Bill!’ pro 
tested the Singin’ Kid in one last heroic effort to re 
trieve his most and intimate article of ap 
parel. “That ain’t th’ kind of a joke to play on a 
guy who’s down on his luck little time 


second story 
ho way 
responded the detective. 


“T guess you're all right. all 


concluded, you'll have to come across 


pants again.” 


NeCeSSaAry 


Just gi’me a 


new-laid egg. 
want,” retorted the 


an’ I'll come as clean as a 


“Take all the time you house 


man placidly. “Take all the time you want, young 
fellow: all you've got to do is to let us know when 


to kick in. 
that a 


There ain’t nothing the mat 


hundred 


you're ready 
ter with 
wouldn't 


you couple of iron men 


cure.” 


long the Kid lay in bed It began to look 


IJ. day lav ij ’ 
as if he had met his Waterloo. A man bereft of 


the only pair of trousers he POsSSeSSes Cannot be 
This cloud had no 
silver lining. Moreover, hunger was staring him in the 
face. The Kid's thoughts turned reminiscently to the 
meals that had gone before, 


classed as a darling of the gods 


(Continued on page 27) 


ild Man’s Justice 


him for dead, dragged him 
aside and They 
file of men to put 
him away afterward. He 
from the seruh 
he had dragged himself 


rode on, 
sent a 


saw them 


to cover in a_half-con 
half-drunken ap 


SCLOLIS, 


prehension of the conse 
quences, and even that 
did not cure him. If he 


had 
when the 


so much as kicked 
patrol found 
him, they would just have 





waited till he was well! 
enough to stand up—and 
even that did not cure 
him. 


Most of us—oflicers as 
well as men 
know the rights of the 
story. Dutch Pete had a 
long enough tongue, then, 
at all times: but when the 
drink was in him, nothing 

he was speechless. All the 

no one who knew him 


soon got to 


quiet—till 
liar that 
dog on his evidence, and he was 


could keep it 
same he was such a 
would have hung a 
far too good a scout and useful a 
his own unsupported statement. 

After the war the pick of us, who were willing, were 
drafted into the mounted police. It was hard work, but 
I liked the life. We were always in the open, and 
there always doing. which 
the pay was good, and we had next to no opportunity 
of spending it, and that suited me down to the ground. 
I had no intention of staying in uniform for the rest 
of my life, and the more I could put away to make a 
fresh start with, the better I was pleased. 


HEN I say we had next to no opportunity of 
spending our pay, I am not speaking of Dutch 
Pete. He always contrived to get through his, 


and always in the way. How he managed to 
keep his nerve, his eye, and his health generally, I 


man to shoot on 


was something Besides 


same 


never could understand. 
The work I liked best was looking after the Govern 


ment reserves. It was a kind of gamekeeper’s life, 
only that the game was timber. We were in fact 
patrols to the Woods and Forests Department. 

The most troublesome part of the business was 


with the Kafirs. I there are plenty of senti- 
mentalists at home—the kind of people who would 
prosecute a small boy for taking an apple out of their 
and whine over the bru- 
native, a man and a brother, 
cold night: but, for one 
wasteful people in the 
anything 


expect 


orchards, who would howl 


tality of not 
to cut wood for a fire on a 


allowing a 


thing, the blacks are the most 


world, and for another, those who know 
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about forestry can appraise bosh of that kind at its 
exact value. Anyhow we had our orders not to allow 
anyone, black or white, to steal Government property 
Moreover the reward for bringing in a culprit was five 
pounds; the reward for having wood cut 
and not bringing in the man was a dressing down 
from the chief and extra duty. 

We were out in camp, in glorious weather in a 
grand country. Everyone was in a good humor ex 
cept Dutch Pete. There was no liquor nearer than 
the nearest township, a day’s ride distant, and even 
if an independent traveling 
Smoke” firm had come our way, it 
would have done him no good, as he 
had run through all his money as 
usual. 

I recollect it was a hissing hot 
afternoon. Pete, for his sins, had 
been sent out to bring in firing for 
the camp, and had departed leaving 
a trail of curses behind him that 
were an education. They compre 
hended the country, the chief, the 
police, and a wide range of topics, 
but dealt chiefly with thirst and the 
means of quenching it. As the after 
noon drew on, the heat became so 
oppressive and the atmosphere so 
ovenlike that we began to feel al 
most sorry for him, when who should 
appear but the man himself and, 
walking in front of him, with a 
great bundle of timber on his back, 
a happy-looking Kafir. It was not 
until they were close up that we no 
ticed that Pete had his gun out and 
across his saddlebow, with his finger 
on the trigger. 


\ \ TE WERE commencing to talk 
when the chief came out of 
his tent, and with him it was 
a case of speak when you are spoken 
to, or don’t speak at all. At the 
same time the Kafir put down his 
wood and held out his hand to Pete 
with a grin. Pete took no notice, 
but rode up to the chief, looking dark 
and stern, saluted, and said some- 
thing. Before two minutes were 
over that Kafir was arrested and 
handcuffed for stealing wood. 

I did not like the business from 
the beginning for many reasons. It 
was highly improbable that wood 
poaching should be attempted in 
broad daylight; it was a great deal 
more than improbable that the at 
tempt should be made when Dutch 
Pete was about. Even at night his 
beat was always undisturbed. I 
don’t know how the natives get to 
know things, nor how the news is 
circulated, but it was always when 
a duffer was on duty that they tried 
their games. Again the Kafir’s sur 
prise and indignation at his arrest 
seemed to me genuine, but that I 
could not vouch for. Lastly the wood was remarkably 
cleanly cut and Pete was a first-class axman The 
average Kafir is about as much good at neat chopping 
as I am at knitting 

Part of that night it was my turn to guard the 
prisoner. I tried to talk to him—I could speak the 
language—but for a long time I could get no answer. 
Not that he After a 
while, however, seeing that I was genuine, he told 
It appeared that just as Pete had fin 
ished cutting his wood, he happened to pass by. Tete 
had hailed him and had promised him something if 
he would carry the timber into camp. Of course he 
was only too pleased, and walked on gayly ahead 
quite unaware that Pete was playing up to trap him. 

I accepted his story out of hand I did not sup 
pose he was any different from other Kafirs, or that 
to keep his hands from picking and stealing formed 
any part of his moral code; but, as I had figured it out, 
the alternative was incredible 

I tried to buck him up but it was no use. He said 
no white court would take a Kafir’s word against a 
white man’s—and the court would be right every time. 
Only Dutch Pete was not a “white” 


on one’s beat 


“Cape 


was sulky; he just kept quiet 


me his story. 


man. 


F COURSE T knew the object Pete was out for 
O was the drink the 

would buy, but that any man should be so un 
utterably 
the Breakwater 
inconceivable. 


reward, and the reward 


base as to get a poor devil five years on 
that was the penalty—seemed to me 
I was wrong. The Kafir was duly tried and sen 
tenced, and Dutch Pete got his five pounds all right 
He also, as was him, got 
drunk—and told the truth in his cups. 
three of us besides himself, and he kept wanting us to 
drink the health of the black beggar who had found 
the liquor. I did not do that. My gorge rose at the 


natural to exceedingly 


There were 
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What I did was to go the next morning to the 
chief and tell him right off all about it. 


‘FHINK he believed me at first. He just sat for a 
minute and then told me to bring in the other two 


To my 


OCTOBER 


man 


troopers in corroboration of my statement 
surprise—and disgust—they both denied there was a 
word of truth in what I had said. One of them 


kindly suggested I must have got drunk and dreamt it. 
I had a bad quarter of an hour with the chief. 
First he did his best to flay me with his tongue and 





\ 
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What riveted my gaze was the figure of a man. His 
hair had grown to his shoulders, his beard to his waist, 
and both were snow white. He was naked. Suddenly 
he. . . commenced to pray in frenzied tones for deliverance 


then said he must refer the matter to headquarters. 
I was feeling pretty raw when I left. 

The two skunks who had let me down were waiting 
for me, and, at the first sight of me, they started 
roaring with laughter. I did not laugh, however, and 
as they began to take in the weather signals, they 
became sweetly reasonable. I will say this for our 
these two men were not Britishers: 


corps 


they came 


from a colony where they say honor has no meaning 


HE more they looked at me the less they liked it, 
I and they were soon prattling about. what a nig 
ger more or less being put away mattered and 
the honor of the corps. At that I flashed out. I was 
the strongest man in the troop and could hit like a 
mule kicking, and it did not take them a quarter of a 
second to decide that heels were more use to them 
than hands 
Then I looked up Dutch Pete and gave him a hiding 
that laid him up for three days. That got me the sack 
from the police, and a little extra 
The next part of the 
Dutch 
interview an old Kafir woman stopped him. She was 
lv blind, and he thought 
she didn’t. She just muttered 


hand It 
Pete came out after our 


story is second 


seems the first day 


very old and bent and near 
she meant to beg. But 
a few words and threw some dust on him 

Wise people at 
Wise 


Anvway 


believe in witcheraft. 
think differently. 
Dutch Pete was upset and went straight for 
As he 


he started back and asked with an oath 


home don't 


people who have traveled 


the remedy reached out his hand for the glass 


what nigger 





was trying to take it from him. There was no nigger 
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there, and the others naturally thought he had 
tried to pick up the 
The third, he brought down his fist on the 


and smashed it, cutting his hand badly. 


“got 


them.” Three times he glass 


tumbler 


Then he sat 
down and commenced to ery 
The doctors took him in hand and discharged him 


cured, but it was no use. Go where he would and do 
what he would, from that day, every time he Wanted a 
drink, a black hand would come between him and 
the glass. 

It did not hurt me much, except as regards my 
pride—being fired from the police, 
There was plenty of room for me 
in South Africa. I knew the lan 
guages, Dutch and two native dia- 
lects, and I had a head on my shoul- 
ders and muscle on my arms. J] soon 
began to earn good 
make it better. 

I happened to make myself useful 
to some one very big, and in return 


money and to 


he got me some mining concessions 
which with pluck and luck 
mean a fortune. They were up be 
yond Wankburg. I was told the 
only opposition I had to fear was 
from Mr. Peter Vanloer. Nobody 
seemed to know much about him. ex 
cept that he was a new man who 
had struck it rich and had a gallows 
reputation in the world, 
and that wanted a bit of earning 
in those days. 


might 


business 


TREKKED to Blankburg without 
I sound of drum or trumpet. | 

had a mind to prospect the peo 
ple a bit before I let my business be 
known. The very night of my arri 
val there was a big function on, 
with Mr. Peter Vanloer in the chair, 
so I concluded I could do no harm 
by going. And there in the chair 
was Dutch Tete. In spite of his 
broken nose and thick ear I knew 


him on sight, though it was five 





years since I had set my mark on 


his ugly face. 
I did not pay 
what he was 


much attention to 
saving—something 
about the magnificent prosperity and 
unequaled 
and of his 
its manifold London, 
or words to that effect. I remember 
that when he spoke of his intention 
England 
murmur which sounded to me ap 


Blankburg, 
exploiting 
resources in 


advance of 


intention of 


of going to there was a 
prehensive, but I was too busy with 
my own about 
that. If Dutch Pete recognized me, 
I calculated that any ordinary diffi 
culties he might throw in a new- 
comer’s way would be multiplied by 
about a hundred. As he was going 
to England, it seemed wisest to lie 
low until the coast was clear. On 
the other hand time was precious. 
The question was whether he would recognize me. 


thoughts to worry 


I had altered a good deal in five vears and had grown 
a beard. The meeting ceased to interest me right away. 
I felt I wanted to be out in the open and give my 
brain room to think. At length I hit on a plan. I de 
cided to wait about outside Dutch VDete’s house 

there was no difficulty in finding that: everyone knew 
it—and bump into him accidentally and 
Then, if he recognized me, 


apologize. 
the only thing to do was 
to possess my soul in patience. 

Tt was not Vanloer, however, I bumped into outside 
his house but a big Kafir. He was standing like a 
black statue with his eyes fixed on the doorway, quite 
motionless, seemingly not breathing or even hearing. 
I was walking fast and heavily and he never moved 
till L brushed against him. Just for a moment our 
Then he 


slipped away into the darkness. He had recognized 


eyes met and I saw a light come into his 


me, I knew, and I had recognized him. It was the man 
Dutch Pete had sent to the Breakwater five years before. 

Next morning I left Blankburg. After my experi 
ence with the Kafir it was not good enough to risk an 
interview with Mr. Dutch Peter Vanloer, so I decided 
to wait until he had started for England. He never 
started. Three days later he disappeared, as I have 
said, suddenly and completely 


Kafir, and 

I thought I was pretty well able to surmise what 
had happened. Dutch Pete had ridden out by himself 
as was his custom. He would be 


T DID not require a Sherlock Holmes to connect his 
disappearance with the presence of the 


away sometimes so 
for three days together I suppose the spell of the 
veldt was in his blood somehow He had ridden out 
by himself and from that day not a trace had been 
seen of him nor his horse 

I kept my own counsel. Of 
that the Kafir had 


course I had my ow! 


theory (Continued on page 31) 
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The Miracle Man 


N 1900 Mathewson pitched three games and lost 
all three. The next year he was the game’s 
sensation. 
In 1905 Ty Cobb batted .240. Two years later 
he led the league and has been leading it ever since, 
3ut neither Cobb nor Mathewson as Miracle Men 
are in the same class with Francis Ouimet. Ouimet 
has come closer to putting the impossible over than 
any athlete connected with any game. His story alone 
is beyond the bounds of the most elastic imagination 
ever known. 

On the first day of September a year ago he was 
unknown. He was rated with a handicap of four and 
not classed among the first twenty American golfers. 
Yet within the space of a single year—from Septem- 
per 15, 1913, to September 5, 1914, he has won the 
open championship of his country at medal play by 
beating Vardon and Ray and the amateur champion 
ship at match play by beating the redoubtable Travers. 
Vardon is rated as the greatest golfer of all time. 
Travers is listed as the finest match player in the 
realm. The two games, match and medal play, are 
widely different. 

When an unknown rises to championship heights 
in both within one year, there can be no question of a 
fluke. The young Bostonian is no better than Evans 
at medal play. He is no better than Travers at match 
play over a series of matches. But he has the tem 
perament for match play that Evans lacks—and the 
steadiness for medal play that Travers at times finds 
missing. For all-around effort, catch-as-catch-can, 
Ouimet stands alone. 

He has the temperament and the shots. He can 
drive and approach and putt. And he can travel at 
as fast a clip in’a tight match as he can with the 
He came from obscurity to the height 
and having won the height he held it. 


Still the Game 


ie THE dullest of all baseball years when the game 


strain lifted. 
within a year 


had grown drab and interest was waning under 

the shadow of a great war and a greater depres- 
sion, a tailender suddenly rushes forth, collars and 
challenges the leader and the dullest season in a flash 
is the most interesting in a decade. 

Seventy-five thousand people come out to see one 
day’s play—morning and afternoon—and there is as 
much talk of the two-flag contenders as there is of a 
200-mile battle line with three million men tearing at 
each other’s throats. Yet there are those who say 
that baseball’s popularity is passing—that the game 
is in the sunset of its glory. If this be waning 
enthusiasm, then give us no renewed growth of inter- 
est where the frenzy would surpass the unleashed 
madness of a world-wide war. 

As It Were 

Wherever they finish. the Braves at least have passe d 

on and beyond F. P. Avs old allegation as “The nine of 


least resistance.” From their rapid rise they might be 


hetter known now as “The line of yeast resistance.” 


Another Record 


EFORE this present National League season 
began no less than thirty-eight pennant cam 
paigns had been waged 


And of all these thirty-eight no club had ever won 


The closest 


a pennant with a percentage under .600., 
shave was in 1900, when Brooklyn landed with a 
mark of .605 

In ten of the thirty-eight years the count ran over 
700. In thirty-three of the thirty-eight years the win- 
ning average was above .650. 

Since the 154-came schedule was installed it has al- 
ways taken 90 or more victories to land a flag. In the 
last ten years the winning club has gathered over 100 
victories on eight occasions and has compiled 99 wins 
the two remaining starts. 

So 1914 will set up another record. 
club swings into a rushing sprint all through the 
stretch, the National League winner this season will be 
lucky to climb as high as .590 or to pass SO victories 


Unless some one 


by more than a brief stride. 

In the matter of high percentages it is worthy of 
note that Chicago holds the title to them all. 

In 1880 Chicago established the record mark of .798; 
in 1876 her mark was .7SS8; in 1885 she followed with 
776; and in 1906 her ranking was .765. No other club 


has ever passed 750. 


The ‘‘ Four Straight’’ Hoodoo 


HEN, back on the threshold of September, the 
W Boston Braves collared John J. MoGraw in his 

dash for a fourth straight pennant, there is 
small wonder in the fact that he was somewhat 
shocked, even if he failed to yield all hope. 

For McGraw and Boston have been curiously in- 
volved in the dream of four straight conquests. 

Jack in 1891, 1892, and 1893 the Boston Nationals 
won three flags in a row. They were stopped in 1894 
by Baltimore, with McGraw one of the Orioles’ stars 

Baltimore then proceeded to achieve three succes 
sive pennants up through 1896. And when the time 
came to curb her it was Boston that turned the trick, 
winning handily. 

So when late in July McGraw, with three flags al- 
ready won and the fourth in sight, saw the Braves 
emerging from the shadows, he must have wondered 
whether or not the ancient destiny was returning. He 
saw them start in July fifteen games back of his clan 
and then game by game draw on and on until waning 
August saw the impossible achieved—the miracle of a 
last-place club overhauling a leader within the brief 
space of five weeks. In all the history of baseball 
there has been nothing so spectacular as this swift 
closing in of tail-enders upon league leaders. There 
has never been an instance in the game before—and 
there probably never will be again—where an appar 
ently hopeless tail-ender covered a deficit of fifteen 
full games within thirty-seven playing days. It is one 
of those things that couldn't happen—after the man 
ner of the European war. But the answer is written 
in the records—regardless of what club might be the 
first across the wire. 


Peace? Whaddya Mean? 


They whisper this country is wrapped up in peace 
With no blazing ramparts to buck; 

They say that from battle we've drawn a surcease, 
With never a blow to be struck: 

But in lamping the gossip in sportive array 
I saw these black headlines careen: 

“C. Brickley is booting nine drop-kicks a day” 
And: “Yost has an old-time machine.” 


They boast of our peace and our ultimate poise 
And chant of the fluttering dove; 

With no barking cannon to furnish a noise 
And no one to give us a shove; 

But grabbing a paper, there loomed on my sight 
This double and uncensored sign: 

“Frank Hinkey is teaching the Bulldog to fight” 
“The Tiger is smashing the line.” 
















The Price 


, i ‘HE champion in any amateur sporting line is not 
only champion because he had the courage and 
the skill, but also because he has given more 

time to his game than most rivals. He achieves a dis 

tinct honor, but he pays for it, quite often, at a fairly 
dear price. 


The Humorous Limit 


Therefore, my son, if you are wise, 
You will observe without surprise 


The wayward shifts of Humor’s guise; 


Vor deem another's taste is cheap 

If where you laugh he wants to weep, 

Or giggles while you go to sleep. 
PUNCH. 


And yet but yesterday there came 
A fan who hurled amid the game 
Loud war whoops at an Indian’s name. 


And mean you then to say that J 
Should hold no rancor toward this guy 
Nor yearn to kick him on the thigh? 


Ballade of the Braves 


Rise, Homer, from your ancient sleep 
And stand once more against the sky; 

Once more let throbbing echoes sweep 
Parnassian heights that range on high; 

Tell us how Hector came to die 
Achilles thundcr down the waves— 

And then, before your ghost must fly, 
Chant us a ballad of the Braves. 


From where the silent shadows creep, 
Rise, “Burning Sappho!” with your cry 
That once made countless thousands leap 
To catch your lyric heraldry. 
You, too, loved souls that might defy 
Red Fate that strives to make all slaves; 
But ere your startled ghost must fly 
Chant us a ballad of the Braves. 


So all who've made us sing or weep, 
Immortal bards who've drifted by 
To darkness in the Stygian deep 
With no last song to make reply 
You who once loved a Batting Eye, 
And red, raw courage each man craves, 
Return, but ere your ghosts must fly 
Chant us a ballad of the Braves. 


A bush-league bard, we may not try 
To sing as one who rants and raves; 

Here's stuff for an Immortal Guy 
Chant us a ballad of the Braves 


There Both Ways 


=o general impression concerning the Athletic 
outfit is that Mack has a great machine almost 

solely because his people carry abnormal bat- 
ting strength. 

We have no intention here of disputing the claim 
that the Mackmen can hit. They stand as the great- 
est offensive club of the age. But how many people 
realize that Mack also has the best defensive machine 
in baseball—one of the best defensive machines that 
ever throttled a rally? There isn’t another club in 
any league that classes with the Mackmen in outfield 
and infield defensive strength combined. 

The Mackian machine is great, not only because it 
can hit, but because it can field, throw, run, and think. 

The only thing it lacks is a rival. 


A Suggestion 


S WE understand the situation from Mr. Ouimet 
A and others who have golfed in Europe, America 
will have a hard time competing with England 

until conditions are changed. 

For example, it is stated that our courses lack 
proper bunkering and that we have no way open to 
become accustomed to the heavy winds that drive 
across the dunes from the open sea. 

The bunkering should be simple enough. As for the 
heavy gales, why not unleash upon the different courses 
What George Ade calls “the high east winds that 
prevail in the locker rooms”? 

If all the ozone compiled around the nineteenth 
hole were but scattered over the remaining eight- 
eenth, we have a hazy hunch that England's sea-blown 
gales would be but balmy zephyrs, and that the con- 
quest of Albion would be as simple as adding 2 and 2. 


The Proper Motto 


HE Giants and White Sox are reported to have 
discovered quite a bit more opposition between 
joston and St. Louis than between San Fran- 


cisco and Tokyo—or between New York and Hongkong. 
Votto—See America first. 


Not to Be Thought Of 


iE ARE informed that numbering the players in 
W football “commercializes the game.” 

Then in the name of the blue skies above 
us, let the idea be dropped. Football, up to date, has 
been so far removed from any taint or tint of com 
mercialism. 

Why, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, rarely ever 
clear over $80,000 each on the football season, which 
is only a trifle more than most major league profes 
sional baseball clubs gather in at the gate. How care 
less of anyone to introduce such a commercial sug 
gestion as numbering a player who is out there work 
ing before 35,000 people at $2 per. 
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eg Witte tbe Vitis 


HEN THE 80,000 BELGIANS who survived the big 
battles at Liege, Namur, Charleroi, 
withdrew to the vicinity of Antwerp, they made up their minds 


and elsewhere 


to resist further German advances if they had to fight as long 
as there was a man left to fire a gun or wield a bayonet. The 
Germans probably could have taken Antwerp, but the cost would 
The Belgians in the photograph above are 
entrenched behind sandbags on the banks of Willebroeck Canal 


have been too great. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA HORSEMEN, part of Canada’s expeditionary army of 25,000, on their 6,000-mile journey to Europe to join 


England’s forces at the front 
ships and know how to shoot straight. Like Australia, New Zealand, India, and South 
fore by the Motherland’s call for fighting men. 





This cavalry is made up largely of cowboys and mountain rangers, who are used to physical hard 
1frica, Canada is stirred as never be- 
The photograph was taken for Collier's when the train stopped at Calgary 
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FOR FIVE CENTURIES LOUVAIN was a shrine of European culture, a fountain of esthetic inspiration. It was 
Germans came—in violation of Belgium's neutrality—the townspeople offered no resistance. Later, howe, so the 
inhabitants from their homes, killing several as they fled, and then applied the torch. In a night Louviu becan 

y yee ween 


Wing 


THE FRIENDLINESS EXHIBITED dy these uni 
Thus far neither the British, the Belg, nor 
and le be cre 


lack, a 


patgn 
The men fieht together like brothers, 
diers in the picture, one of whom is @ Congo 
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N THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE, where 1,100,000 
French and 165,000 British troops beat 900,000 Germans, 
and in the greater struggle along the Aisne, the one ambition of 


the Africans under General Joffre was to outstrip the French 








regulars. Both the Algerians and the Senegalese showed an 


WWE LECCE: 


, - disre 1 ser 's sad they p : 
spiration. It was a repository of priceless works of art, and its architecture was admired by all the world. When the nicer disre gard of dange r. It is said that they laughe das they 
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hese m&s'S Universal among the Allies in the Western cam- A WOUNDED BELGIAN BUGLER being carried into a hospital at Willebroeck, near Malines. He was shot during a recent attempt 
he Belfi#s, nor the French have shown any signs of jealousy of King Albert’s troops to cut the German line of communication in northern Belgium. Comparatively few men in the allied 


<—s tyes fake care of itself The two Belgian sol- armies in the western campaign have been hit by rifle bullets irmy physicians say the Germans have done most of their effective 
» Congo tack, are having a chat with a British tar at Ostend work with shells. Another fact worth mentioning is that the Allies’ hospital service has allowed none of its wounded to vecome infected 
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FREE TRADE FOR AMERICANS—WITH AMERICANS 


A New Deal for American Business 


American industry has always been crip- 
pled by a persistent American prejudice 
to the effect that certain things are better 
if they come from Europe. 


This prejudice has acted as a protective 
tariff in favor of foreign manufacturers and 
against our own. 


Collier’s believes that the time has come 
for the creation of an overwhelming public 
sentiment against this unnatural tariff, so 
that it will be completely removed and we 
shall have, for the first time in our lives, 
free trade with ourselves. 


To do this, we need not erect—in the 
name of patriotism—a corresponding wall 
of prejudice against our foreign friends 
and neighbors. Let us not replace one 
prejudice with another. Let us have done 
with prejudice—first of all with our un- 
reasonable prejudice against our own 
manufacturers—and face the unquestion- 
able fact that in many lines which we im- 
port from Europe, American products are 
not only equal, but often superior. 


Foreign countries always will have 
certain products which are unique, things 
which we want and which we ought to 
buy, but there is :no conceivable reason 
why we should prefer an imported /abe/ 
to a superior product. 








Is there any good reason why we should 
pay Europe seventy millions of dollars a 
year for work done on cotton purchased 
from us? Is there any reason why we 
should send abroad a few thousand dollars 
worth of coal tar and get it back in the 
form of dyestuffs for which we pay millions? 


With all the raw material right here is there any 
reason why we should pay Europe twelve millions 
a year for hats, or seven millions for toys, or eight 
millions for glassware and ten millions for china? 





Is it not an economic mistake that this country, 
underlaid with coal and iron, should pay Europe 
thirty-two millions a year for manufactures of iron 
and steel? 


For the twelve months ending June 1 the books 
showed a four hundred million dollar balance of 
trade in our favor, most of which was offset by 
what our travelers spent abroad. But even if that 
balance were real there is no reason why it should 
not be much greater. Nothing but a short-sighted 
prejudice has kept America from making a much 
greater profit from her own resources. 


And now this prejudice is robbed of its effect, 
Those of us who have been buying all we could 
abroad will have to get things here or go without. 
The war enables us to raise many of our purchases 
to the dignity of a patriotic act, and at the same time 
to serve our own interests better. 


This war is going to furnish a liberal education to 
Americans in the superiority of their own products. 


When the American public realizes the true 
situation it will respond whole-heartedly. Manu- 
facturers of woolens, silks, cottons, glasswares, 
cutlery, dyes, toys, hats, perfumes, toilet goods, and 
other things we have persistently imported, will for 
the first time have a market that approaches its full 
possibilities. 


These men with their increased business will 
not be the only ones to profit. All of us will share 
in the reward. 


Every year we have sent to Europe hundreds of 
millions that we might have kept at home. Now 
we can check the golden outhow, make more 
money for ourselves as a people, give more work 
to those who want it and enormously increase our 
own prosperity and prestige. 


Are we going to do it? The answer rests with 
you—with every reader of this and other magazines. 


GIVE AMERICAN GOODS A TRIAL. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 
WANT NOFAVORS—ALL THEY ASK 
IS FAIRNESS. THE NEXT TIME 
YOU BUY ANYTHING—NO MAT- 
TER WHAT IT IS—SEE THAT IT IS 
MADE IN AMERICA 


Vice-President and General Manager 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
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Leaders of the Russian Invasion 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 


i, 2 


OW comes it that the Russian 
H army, in many ways so weak, 
so ineffective, slow, badly led in 
the war against Japan, is now able 
in an incredibly short space of time 
to mobilize so many million men and to 
carry them with splendid vigor across the 
frontiers deep into Prussia and Galicia? 
The miracle has been possible because 
Russia really took to 
heart the bitter lessons 
of the Japanese war, 
and because from the 
Emperor down to the 
last recruit, they set 
themselves diligently to 
conquer their faults. 
General Vladimir Suk- 
homlinoff, whom _ the 
Czar chose in 1909 to 
supersede the stately in- 
competents at the St. 
Petersburg War Office, 
has done marvels be- 
cause he possesses three 
splendid qualities. First, 
because he is a thor 
oughly practical soldier 
—a cavalry commander, 
straight as a lance, who, 
in the stations all along 
the border of Germany 
has seen with his own 
eyes the problems to be solved; second, 
because he has had the courage to look 
the facts in the face and the energy to 
burn up the lumber in the Russian army 
system; and third, because he has a 
genius for organization that makes them 
call him “the Kitchener of Russia.” 


Shaking Up an Army 


INISTER OF WAR _ Sukhomlinoff 

began his house cleaning at the top 
with a thorough shake-up of the Russian 
generals. 

The fat old apples tumbled from the 
branches, and gave the promising young 
fruit a chance. First, by increasing 
the pensions for the old men, and so in 
ducing them to retire quietly, and sec 
ond, through a competent committee on 
promotions, who follow up the doings of 
the younger men, watching especially 
how they handle their troops at ma- 
neuvers, he has set the blood circulating 
through the whole body of Russian offi- 
cers. He has put a premium on vigor, 
energy, and genius. Having got his offi 
cers going, he has next insured that they 
shall have a high technical knowledge 
of their profession. 

In the old days “before the war,” the 
Staff Academy gave a special training to 
a small, picked body of men belonging 
to the General Staff. Sukhomlinoff 
threw its doors open to all officers 
whether they belonged to the staff or 
not, and then he made its courses 
more definitely practical. He added 
a new experimental laboratory, where 
explosives, war material, guns, equip 
ment, can be tried out practically by 
experts. 

Early in the day he heard the hum of 
airships—and gave ear to it with the re- 
sult that for the last four or five years 
Russia has been manufacturing her own 
aeroplanes and training a large staff of 
Officers to use them. 

At the siege of Lemberg we saw the 
result. The Russian aeroplanes, ad 
mirably handled, hovered over the for 
tresses and guided Russia’s guns against 








Paul Rennenkampf 
General of Cavalry 
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the Austrian batteries. Sukhomlinoff has 
also developed a special company of mili- 
tary automobiles and a school of rail- 
roads to tackle and master the mobiliza- 
tion problem. (It is in these particulars 
that Germany excels.) And that is one 
reason why the Russians were able to 
get across the frontier three or four 
weeks before the Germans were ready 
for them. 

From the _ generals, 
Sukhomlinoff turned to 
the privates, the men in 
the ranks those stal- 
wart Russian soldiers 
who bear all things and 
dare all things with 
equal valor and devo- 
tion. The problem was, 
with a population of 
170,000,000 to draw on, 
how to turn the greatest 
number into soldiers in 
the shortest time. Suk- 
homlinoff reduced the 
term of service to three 
years. 

Thus there are in time 
of peace 1,250,000 men 
with the colors going 
through. a_ three-years’ 
training fine, stalwart 
young fellows from 
twenty to twenty-three who, from 
slouching peasants are turned into ath- 
letes, working together like a splendid, 
animated machine, and full of soldierly 
discipline and ambition. 

You may see them, if you are fortu- 
nate, at their general exercises in the 
early autumn, in their trim grayish- 
brown uniforms, spread over one of their 
vast exercise grounds with the _ preci- 
sion of a mathematical pattern, going 
through the complex “Swedish move- 
ments.” 

With and without their rifles, they whirl, 
turn, posture, with an exactitude that 
looks superhuman. Then, in their games, 
high jumps, long jumps, tugs of war, 
races, they show themselves for the big, 
healthy boys they are; bubbling over 
with delighted laughter, but not for an 
instant losing the sense of discipline and 
respect for their officers. They are liv- 
ing men, or rather big boys, and not over- 
drilled machines—a million and a quar- 
ter with the colors. 

Of reserves—none older than forty- 
three—there are five or six times as 
many. And these young men of the fight- 
ing line Sukhomlinoff has taken special | 
thought for. They are far better housed, 
clothed, fed, paid, than they were 
six years ago, as well as far better 
trained and handled. 


Speeding the Mobilization 


HE army of Manchuria was slow 

deadly slow in getting there and slow | 
in the field after it got there; but above | 
all, slow in starting. Minister Sukhomli- 
noff set himself to alter that, drastically 
overhauling the Russian system of mobi- 
lization, which was cumbersome and an- 
tiquated, and bringing it thoroughly up 
to date. 

He then went into the question of 
armament. He organized new arms fac- 
tories, where Russia makes her own 
service rifles, with a carbine for the 
cavalry taking the same cartridge. So 
that Russia can not only put millions in 
the field, she can also adequately arm 
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“You are quite right to include 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup” 


And many a clever hostess says practi- 
cally the same thing, on many important 
occasions. | 

Its unusually appetizing quality makes [| 
this favorite Campbell kind entirely suitable [7] 
with quite an elaborate menu. Often it is 
the precise feature needed to make such a 
menu a complete success. 

It is easily prepared in various tempting 
ways; and it is readily adapted to the char- 
acter of the meal. 

Prepared as a Cream-of-Tomato—accord- 
ing to the simple directions on the label—it 
is particularly rich and inviting. 

Do you enjoy the full advantage of its 
many delightful qualities on your __- = 
table? . 


Why not order a dozen today? 









21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommeé Pepper Pot 


Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Play Billiards = 
At Home! 


This Captivates Thousands 


Was it mother’s sly idea to 
open the home to the Bruns- 
wick “Baby Grand” Table? 
Did she aim to dismiss dull 
care from father’s brow? Or 
was it her plan to keep the 
boys home nights? 

Both of these things have 
happened. And mother 
chuckles suspiciously and re- 
fuses to be interviewed. 

Give your own home folks 
real Carom and Pocket Bil- 
liards like thousands of whole- 


some families now play. Give 
your little steam ‘“boy-ler” 
this “‘safety-valve”’ for his ex- 


plosive energies. 


BRUNSWICK 


“BABY GRAND” 


Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Pocket-Billiard Style 





A cabinet masterpiece in rich San 
Domingo mahogany. The same as 


Brunswick regulation tables, only 
in sizes adapted tothe home. Not 


a toy; yet sold at factory prices on 
terms as low as 20c a day! 
Note the equipment genuine 


Vermont slate bed, celebrated Mon- 
arch quick-acting cushions and fast 
imported billiard cloth. No other 
home billiard tables their 
speed, accurate angles and long life. 


have 


ae Grand” sizes 3 by 6 feet, 
3% by 7,4 by 8. Brunswick “Grand” 
4% by 9 feet. All furnished as a 
Carom, Pocket Billiard or Combi- 
nation Carom and Pocket Billiard 
Table. Concealed cue rack and ac- 


cessory drawer holds entire playing 
outfit. 


A Size for Every Home 


Other Brunswick Home Billiard 
Tables include’ Convertible’ Models, 
which can be changed in a moment 
from full-fledged Billiard or Pocket- 
Billiard Tables to Library or Dining 
Tables, or vice versa. 

30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 

Wegive with each Brunswick Table 
a complete playing outfit FREE 
balls, hand-tapered cues, rack, mark- 


ers, spirit level, cover, cue-clamps, | 
tips, brush, chalk, book on “How 
to Play,’’ etc. 

Mail the coupon or a postal for new edi- 
tion of ‘* Billiards — The Home Magnet, a 
le luxe book that pictures these tables in 
actual colors; gives easy terms, tactory 
prices and details of 30-day trial offer. 


Send today and book comes by return mail. 


A U.N | Bae oO) an 4 oa 010) 





8 The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
. Dept. 3-J, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
5 Please send me free, postpaid, color-illus’ g 
5 trated book - 
une ” 
* “Billiards—The Home Magnet” § 
g and full information of your 30-day free trial g 
4 offer s 
s e 
a Name o 
+ & 
| | 
ge Address (13) s 
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that 
is supplied with modern 


Sukhomlinoff has seen to it 
army 
and machine guns, 
automobiles 
of modern war. Fi 
overhauled the 


them. 
the whole 
quick-firing 
phones, aeroplanes, 
complex machinery 
nally, he has thoroughly 
Commissariat, instituting a war against 
graft in all its departments. The 
commanders are now personally 
sible for the marketing, and it is of high 
interest to learn that they are specially 


field tele 


corps 


respon 


instructed to avoid middlemen, so far 
as possible buying direct from the pro 
ducers; getting their wheat, for example, 
direct from the farmers. 
The Spearlike Grand Duke 

HE Russian Duma has backed this 


work splendidly by voting 
supplies, so that Russia has been 


adequate 
able to 


oc 


all the 
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lated it into German: and this typical 
russian officer cannot find praise high 
enough for General Rennenkampf, who, 


hints, might have turned de 
if his superiors had al 


he openly 
feat into victory 


it | 


lowed him. General Rennenkampf in his 
book never tires of singing the praises 
of the Russian private, who has a stay 
ing power under attack and a vigorous | 
bayonet thrust when attacking that 
would be hard to equal in any army in 
the world. 

At the outbreak of the present war, 
General Rennenkampf was in command | 
of the military station of Vilna, about | 
1) miles by rail from the Prussian fron- | 
tier, and about 190 miles from Kinigs 
berg. Vilna being the post of the third 
army corps. | 


Vilna is, in fact. one of a series of 

















spend about $300,000,000 yearly on her military stations all along the German 
big army. A series and Austrian fron 
of fat vears of sur tiers, in which by 
plus budgets has “d ’ far the greater part 
made this possible. ( ll of the Kuropean 
In the field the O 1er S atimy of Russia is 
armies of Russia are . coMecentrated. Riga, 
commanded by — his Will Pay Well for Vita. Grodno, War- | 
Imperial Highness ee b sum. Drest - Litovsk, 
> (Fr: buke a ems » | i - Gore 
the Grand Duke | Crisp, Fresh Anecdotes | |gpin. Ivan -Gorod, 
Nicholas Nicolaie | Ré¥no, Vinnitza, 
vitch, who, born in and Kiet this is the 
1856, is now a man Clever Original Verse front line of Russia's 
of fifty-eight, but outposts against the 
straight as a spear, : |} Germans 
and with the extraor for its | Of this aggressive 
dinary height and } army, four or five 
personal strength of | New _Department corps—those at 
so many of the Ro a a Rovno, Vinnitza, and 
; r ‘ a, 
mai notts In the ‘*Pippins and Cheese Kieff, with Odessa, | 
Russo - Turkish War Kharkoff, and Sem 


he served with high 
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Skobeleff stood forth 
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as a magnificent god . ’ Province of Galicia, 
of war—receiving the Collier S which is, in race 
Cross of St. George 416 West Thirteenth Street and natural char 
for valor in the field New York City acter, a continuous | 
Grand Duke Nicholas ¥ part of the Russian 
has served in the L. plain The Russian 
army ever since, and generals in command 


at the outbreak of the war with Germany 


was in command of the military district 
of St. Petersburg, having three corps un 
der him—the Guards and the First and 
Eighteenth Army Corps, about 120,000 
men. The Grand Duke has a reputation 
as an able strategist, and it is certain 
that he will, at every point, have the 
advice of the tried and tested generals 


who are with the army of invasion. 


The Tiger of Cavalry 


NE of the best of these is General 
Paul Rennenkampf, like the War 
Minister a general of cavalry, and who, 
it may be remembered, put such terror 


into the hearts of the Boxers in 1900 that 
they called him the “Russian Tiger.” In 
the war with Japan, five years later, 
may say that many Russian generals 
went out to Manchuria for wool and 
came back shorn. General Kuropatkin, 
War Minister when the contest began, 
was one of them. “Grandpa” Linevitch 
another. To General Rennenkampf 


one 


was 


belongs the honor—not shared by many 
high officers in the Russian army—of 
carrying a great reputation out to Man- 


churia—and bringing a greater reputa 
tion back. Anyone who is curious about 
the details of his actions may read them 
in a vigorous little book by General 
Rennenkampf himself, entitled “My 
Eight Days’ Fight at Mukden,” published 
at Vilna in 1908. Lieutenant Baron 
Tettau, the historian of the war, trans 


of the Galician 
Greneral Ruzsky, 
and the 
\lexei 


army of invasion are 
the captor of Lemberg 
brilliant cavalry General 
Brussiloff, who was stationed at 


leader, 


Vinnitza at the outbreak of the war. Like 
the present War Minister Sukhomlinoff, 
General Brussiloff was one of a small 


group of supremely competent men who 


were not sent to Manchuria because they 
were even more needed at home—to 
guard the western frontier of Russia 


from an attack by 
General Brussiloff 
with Minister 
tion of the 
most 
tiveness. 


the German Emperor. 
is in warm sympathy 
Sukhomlinoff’s reorganiza 
army, and he has himself al 
extreme ideals of soldierly effec 
For example, he has the repu 
tation of dragging his command out for 
exercise or maneuvers in the worst im 

ginable weather—storm or snow or both. 
i ‘ferably by night or in the 
betore the dawn. 


Shrewd Brussiloff 


of the officers who were 


TF hats some of 

thus dragged from their pillows 
made a remonstrance, General Brussiloff 
declared he would call off the disagree 


able practice—-if they would guarantee | 
that the enemy would only fight in fine 
weather and by daylight, 

General Brussiloff has under his com 
mand at Vinnitza a finely equipped 
school of aeronautics, whose members 
have already distinguished themselves | 


at Lemberg 
































Russian reserves in Petrograd say farewell to their loved ones on the way to the train 
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It Fills 
Itself 
Full in 


Seconds 





When you press the 
“Crescent- Filler” 
on the Conklin Pen 
and then release it, 
the ink automatic- 
ally flows up into 
the reservoir by 
suction, as shown 
above. That’s ab- 
solutely all there is 
to it! | 
Isn’t that the very last 
word in simplicity and 
ease? No dropper- 


filler—no parts to un- 
screw ; just one thumb- 
pressure and 4 seconds’ 
time! 





Self- Filling 





*/ Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE J 


The “Crescent-Filler” 4 
is placed outside where 
you can get to it quickly 
for filling, but you for- 
get its presence when 
writing. There is only 
one “Crescent - Filler.” 
It’s on the Conk/in—the 
original and recognized 
leader of all self-filling 
fountain pens. 


Sold by Stationers, Druggists, 

Jewelers, on 30 days’ trial. 

$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 

$5.00 and up. Write for cat- 

alog and two little books of 
pen wit—all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
282 Conklin Building, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


NEW VORK BOSTON 
W’, 42nd Street » Temple Place 


CHICAGO 


NV. American Bidg., State and Monroe Sts 


DENVER 
728 E & C Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
» Market Street 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
6 Donald Street 
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Struggling Toward Holy Russia . aa N 


Concluded from page 9 


































instrument of music, and began to sing which, legend says, sent all the crew but Va : 
. . P p t 
Ie sang in this way one out of their minds, he hurled her e? 
O Volga beautiful! into the Volga abyss . if 
O Volga terrible! Such is M. Yadrintseff’s tale. I shud ' 
O Volga merciful! ler. go aster P ook ; > ‘ . , 
O Volga bountiful! der, go astern, and los k at the wake of 
O Volga, Mother (Matushka )! the puny Neptun, expecting to see it red 
Thou hast given me giory! rhe ship rolls. I here are two green 
Hast given me red gold! faced Russians leaning over the rail, | ay 
Hast given me a red sword! casting, like Stenka, their most precious © 
Hast given me a red maid!* thing to the 2 ‘ hate 7 ; ‘ 
Thou hast soaked me in blood. —~ = le wave s—their dinners. a 
" Now we are in Bergen. At six o’clock 
How shall I pay thee? Ww , | 
, s ive thee? aay 4 in le CeLeESLIDLe > > "= 
What shall I give thee: on ednesday evening tl letestabl H E ENC I ISH 
I shall give thee the best thing. Veptun begins to cleave the sapphire | “ | J + ~ 
The bravest, the fairest, streak which rolls into a Ti i 
: ‘ s i itanic chasm | : 
” blest, the yeetest! 2 : | a 6 
The noblest, the ee " of gray lichened rocks. Two hours later | iS a ear mervt 
Volga, give answer! I see Bergen I see ‘ ‘od | “ 
If thou art contented, pied € many ret 1OUSeS, ‘ ‘ 
If thou accepted many gray and green roofs, and, behind, that would. mould \ 
My bravest. fairest gift! a precipitous hill with dwarfe ines : } , rs ‘ a 
Then make a sign to me! "lass Tw . -red ‘ N = ed poe and y Our figure mm 
Give me an answer! ne ee ‘ FOR read Norwegians, en- | “ Aj | 
Let the white wake behind me tirely unclad, swim toward our steamer. a Way to ex | 
Turn to red gold, to red blood. I have completed part of my struggle by ‘ - : 
And, casting aside his kobsi, Stenka toward Holy Russia. It is still a long press Your 
Razin whirled his Persian sword around = Way off. But I can smell it already. atk * 
his head and cast it into the Volga. lhe timber houses and the green roofs! 20K »d taste in cloth- 
The white wake of the pirate ship Did not Rurik the Varangian. the first | — a > i . 
remained white. Stenka’s face grew man who brought order to Holy Russia, Ine. t is waiting for, 
at > » again sang forth: , » from this land of rocks and pines? 
frightful. And he again sang forth: come a rocks and pines? . vy 
O Volga, thou terrible! mcr ing — man I speak to in Bergen you at the store of 
Thou art not contented! market place is, it happens, the Russia - . 
What more shall I give thee? Consul, Johann Gran ; ) leading merchant 
How shall I repay thee? “Russia.” ] : t li P t h 
gee es “Russia, 1@ says to me consolingly, in your cj 
A flash of madness passed oh his “is now only six days off.” > Cl - WwW Oo 
face. He put his aa around the waist “Shall I ever get there?’ features 
ef his Persian bride, kissed her twice “You'll get there.” } : . 
» brow, and with a frightful whoop ~ as le says doubtfully, 
on the brow, ane ‘ g J and then winks his eye. “If they don’t P : 
*”Krasnaya Devitsa, ’ red maid, means in Russian a beauty stop you in Finland.” Sincevity Clothes 
. ¥ 
od by the C ! 
Detained by the Germans cry: bene 
Continued from page 6 _ ee 
do.” We walked with him half a block. brassard of the Red Cross emerged from ON REQUEST 
He opened a great, arched wooden door, the door, waving us back. The chauffeur 
and lo! we were in a quiet monastery checked his speed as he passed: I fancy 
garden—an old set of arched cloisters that he had some idea of taking us 
surrounding a little area of old-fashioned aboard If so, he thought better of it if 
flowers and bearing pear creas He because he got up speed and went on. Kuh. Nathan & Fischer Co. 
smiled and pointed as we entered. And we walked away, looking for the 
“Voila le tennis Anglais!” he said center of the town and information Chicago 
There, in one corner, lay an unkempt ten _ Our street curved sharply. We were 
nis court; from an ash can protruded in a narrow thoroughfare, bordered by 
some badly battered old tennis rackets, the overhanging second stories of the 
much patched with cords and = ropes. Middle Ages. a 
“Some of our students are English,” he _- ee ee 7 . » 


said in explanation. “But it is vacation The Conquerors Come 
now.” He rang a bell. From a far cor pet mi uniforms flashed into sight. 


ner rose a group of black-costumed crossing the street. They were eight 





brothers and advanced toward us—s¢ worn, hatless Belgian soldiers on a dodge 
rene, kindly faces all. But their English, ing run—their shoulders hunched. their 
it turned out, was even worse than m) suns dragging behind them. They disap 
French. They could give us no explana peared into a doorway. “Looks like street 
tions. Most of them, I take it, were fighting!” we said. “Let's hurrv on.’ 
Spanish. With all the grave courtesy of The silent populace, I noticed, were all 
his race, the one who spoke the best Eng looking up the street. 

lish asked us if we would have some And then—twenty vards before us—a 
wine. Even in such times, one could not man on a bicycle shot out of an alley. 
refuse an invitation like that. Ina little stopped, and turned. Behind him came a 
room, furnished with a billiard table, man on horseback, a rifle slung over his 
which opened off the refectory, an old, shoulder. He, too, pulled up. They wore 
bearded brother in a leather apron gray uniforms. They wore spiked hel 
brought us some excellent old Burgundy mets—they were Germans! 


The man on the horse was tall. lithe 
tanned to a brick-red. He stood looking 


Back to the Streets 





TOW we were out on the street again over the populace with a kind of sarcas 
4 There was no firing: and we had tic smile. And suddenly both men un 
space to remember that we were very slung their rifles 
hungry. Across the square stood a little We all had, I think, the same thought. 
inn; on the square itself was stacked the Jelgians behind—Germans before—street te »» American 
transport of a little village circus, The firing about to begin. I ran for a door A B Bankers Cheques 
innkeeper could give us no information way, and found it amply occupied by one P ™ Association 


about Germans: but he did givé us some of our party. Losing no time, I got up an 
bread and cheese and coffee. As we ate alley which the members of our expedi 












and drank. we congratulated ourselves, I tion called afterward by my name. Dosch ‘“ ” 
remember, on being there in spite of Anglo followed. Alone, McCutcheon stood his The sale of “A.B.A.” Cheques for use throughout the 
Belgian conservatism concerning passes, g¢round,, posting himself at the entrance United States continues as usual, and the cheques are 
We had finished: we had taken out our of the alley ready to go when the firing affording to travelers in ‘the States” their customary service 
money to pay when the innkeeper burst really Ohi commence. of protection and convenience in respect to money matters 
into the room pouring out a flood of ex There was no firing: we began to per ~—" -_ 
cited French, out of which I could at ceive that the Belgians had been simply The sale of “A.B. A.” Cheques for foreign use has been 
oe, oe I calmed him down ore Babee ba ay Reng honnong — discontinued temporarily, it being impossible to give posi- 
iieianinclaks German eobitels Toad wee blocked ta that Glrection. Abe tive assurance to tourists that travelers’ credits will be 
have been seen over there!” he cried,  .lessly, we wandered back the way we uniformly honored abroad at all places under conditions 
Waving his hand across the square. had come. We neared Le Lion Rouge de which change from day to day. 
“Let's find the center of this town,” sug Belgique—and lo! we were beholding the , -™ 
gested some one—McCutcheon, I think passage of an army! Through the co-operation of the Officers of the United 
“Perhaps we can get the real information =» : . States Government, Committees of Bankers in New York, 
there!” T inquired for the Hotel de The Gray Host Surges In London and Paris were enabled in a very short time to 
— of the place, not knowing that I was r was the head of the line. First perfect arrangements for protecting all forms of travelers’ 
aming one of the great architectural came motorcycles: then bicycles: then : : . . s “ 
treasures of Brabant. “Dar 14,” said the troop after troop of uhlan lancers, dust credits issued by American institutions and firms; and hold- 
inhabitants, pointing along that little gray men on coal-black horses, riding as ers of travelers’ cheques and letters of credit have been by 
street by which we had first entered the — theugh on parade. The knots of people this means relieved from the serious consequences of the 
town. There were scarcely any more ref in the streets began to press forward, as sudden paralysis of customary banking facilities abroad. 
ugees, only the silent groups—men, though drawn by a fascination of curi 
women, and children—in the streets. osity stronger than their fears; and we As soon as conditions warrant, the sale of “A. B.A.” 
They did not even glance at us, though pressed on with them. The cavalry was Cheques for use abroad will be resumed. 
our Anglo-Saxon appearance must have still going on—gray, grim, perfectly o1 
been trange enough to them. <A limou dered. As we came near Le Lion Rouge, we al — 
is Subenbiia cone Se det. delve 0 now detache Yun teeeies. At ts BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, Trustee 
madly back toward Brussels It bore a head rode a scout: I saw him outlined New York City 
Belgian flag An arm bound with the against the sky, and he remains a pho 
MMMM AO, i LD lt 
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Why Not Live the Thoroughly 


Successful Life? 


I know that I can easily, quick- 
ly and positively prove to you that 
you are only half as alive as you 
must be to realize the joys and 
benefits of living in full; and that 
you are only half as well as you 
should be, half as vigorous as you 
can be, half as ambitious as you 
may be, and only half as well de- 
veloped as you ought to be. 


The fact is that no matter who 
you are, whether you are young or 
old, weak or strong, rich or poor, 
I can prove to you readily by dem- 
onstration that you are leading an 
inferior life, and I want the oppor- 
tunity to show you the way in 
which you may completely and 
easily, without inconvenience or 
loss of time, come in possession 
of new life, vigor, energy, devel- 
opment and a higher realization 
of life, success and happiness. 
Become Superior to Other Men. 
The Swoboda System can make 
a better human being of you, phys- 
ically, mentally and in every way. 
It creates a greater activity of the 
forces of life which in you are par- 
tially dormant, thus compelling 
them to become more alive and 
positive, enabling you to grow and 
evolutionize to a higher state of 
perfection. The Swoboda System 
can do more for you than you can 
imagine. It can so vitalize every 
organ, tissue and cell of your 
body as to make the mere act of 
living a joy. It can give you an 
intense, thrilling and pulsating 
nature. It can increase your very life. I not only promise it, I guarantee it. 

Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure? Are you living a 
full and successful life? Why not always be at your best?—thoroughly well, virile, 
energetic. Why not invest in yourself and make the most of your every opportunity ? 
It is easy when you know how. ‘The Swoboda System points the way. It requires no 
drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; there 
is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical conditions without incon- 
venience or trouble. 

The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution is no experiment. I am giving it 
successfully to pupils all over the world. I have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, 
judges, senators, members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands of business 
and professional men, farmers, mechanics and laborers, and almost an equal number of 
women—wmore than tavo hundred thousand people have profited through this system. 

Your Earning Power, your success depend entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, 
memory and will power. Without these, all knowledge becomes of small value, for it 
cannot be put into active use. The Swoboda System can make you tireless, improve 
your memory, intensify your will power, and make you physically just as you ought to 
be. I promise it. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


Pupils are men and 
women, ranging 
in age from 
14 to 92. 







Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


Can't describe the satisfaction I feel pos m apacit both physical and mentall is 
“Worth more tha» a thousand dollars to me in increased reas c dail 
meutal and physical capacity “IT ha heard t r n led f 
“LI have been enabled by your system to do work of men years, but I did t q till 
tal character previously impossible for me tried it la ad leed that Lam 1 » 
was very skeptical, now am pleased with results ** Your system developed 4 “ 
have gained 17 pounds.’’ I this 1 t in w i ul 1 I wa 
‘* The very first lesso ms began to work mag In my the best of physical health be elw 
gratitude I am telling my croaking and complaining but I can now note the atest imy 
friends, ‘Try Swobeda short time lea nt 
“(Words cannot explain the new life it imparts both to Do not hesitate to refer t 
body and brain.’ “y know more al tt ‘ " a 
“It reduced my weicht 29 pounds, increased m hest whom I ha ve me it ntact pers all 
expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist § inches ** Your diagnos audexplanat f n t wa 
‘‘T cannot recommend your system too highly, and with ‘ ation to w Ihave hadt t ‘ 1 
out flattery believe that its propagation has been of great Stat but ir graep of the h ‘ " 
benefit to the health of the country I ‘ t heard or kr wn I ‘ 
**My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is im many people, also to my phys ans, wh A 


MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. It explains the SWOBODA 
SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the 
human body as it has never been explained before. 
It will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 

My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and 
physiology. It tells in a highly interesting and sim- 
ple manner just what you have always wanted to 
know about yourself. 

You will cherish this book for having given you 
the first real understanding of your body and 
mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a 
superior life; it explains how you may make use of 
natural laws for your own advantage. 

My book will give youa better understanding of your- 
self than you could obtain from a college course. The 
information which it imparts cannot be obtained else- 
where at any price. It shows the unlimited possibili- 
ties for you through conscious evolution of your cells; 
it explains my discoveries and what they are doing for 
men and women. Thousands have advanced them- 
selves in every way through a better realization and 
conscious use of the principles which I have discovered 
and which I disclose in my book. It also explains the 
DANGERS OF EXERCISE and of EXCESSIVE DEEP 
BREATHING. 





The 


Swoboda 

System of Unless you already know all about the SWOBODA SYSTEM 
Conscious OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women, you should 
Evolution lose no time in securing my free book. It will give you informa- 
is for tion which you will value, because it will open new avenues 
Women through which you may become successful in satisfying your 
as well as most intense desires. 

for Men. I offer my System on a basis which makes it impossible for 


you to lose a single penny. My guarantee is startling, specific, 
positive and fraud-proof. 

Write for my FREE BOOK and full particulars to- 
day before it slips your mind. Make up your mind 
to at least learn the facts concerning the SWOBODA 
SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1231 Aeolian Hall, New York City, N.Y. 
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tograph in my memory. He was a tall. 
lean man on a long, lean bay horse. He 
rode with the short English stirrup, his 
knees up toward the withers. He held 
his gun, unslung, by the grip and trig 
ger, and he faced us as he rode. His 
whole attitude was that of tense alert 
ness. No one in the crowd moved. That 
attitude meant business. 


Regiments in Song 


T must have been just afterward when, 

down the straggling village street 
which leads toward Brussels, came a 
heavy shot, followed by the lighter 
“whip” of a service rifle and, after a 
moment, by a scattering volley. “Street 
firing has begun,” we thought. It was 
not that, I know now; it was the thing 
which the world has already come to 
know by the polite word “reprisals.” 

A whirring, very irritating in that 


| stretched silence which followed, sounded 


| Brussels 


from above. We looked up. A heavy 
gray biplane, flying very low, was run 
ning overhead—the eye of the column. 
There was a short space between each 
detachment. And in the interval the 
silent crowd—not even a child cried— 
would come out of the doorways and 
creep cautiously toward the corner. 
Until now we had held to the theory 
that this was only a cavalry dash on 
for we had seen only cavalry 
so far. But as we listened there came a 
sound heavier than the ring of hoofs on 
the macadam roads; and then—singing. 
tound the corner swung the head of an 
infantry brigade giving full voice to “Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” They were singing 
in absolute time; they were singing in 


| parts, like a trained chorus! Never have 


I heard anything quite like the beat and 
ring of their marching. They wore 
heavy, knee-high cowhide boots: and 
those boots, propelled by heavy, stal 
wart German bodies, struck the roads 


|} With a concerted shuffling thump which 


shook the earth. Singing sounded behind 
us—"Hail to the War Lord.” Along that 
street by which we had entered Louvain 
came another column of infantry, timed 
perfectly to fit into the plan of march 
This regiment, I take it, must have been 
recruited in some intellectual center 
Half the men wore spectacles; they had 


| the sharp faces characteristic of the Ger- 


man scholar. Intent on their singing and 
their marching, looking neither to right 
nor left, they shuffled and stamped on to 
conquest and death. It had become a 
horde by now—cavalry, infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, artillery, rolling, pour- 
ing toward Brussels and toward France. 


Reviving a Lost Language 
IRING broke out at the front—the 
crackle and rattle of small arms. The 
Germans had struck that skirmish line. 
Here was something to see. On a hill 
toward our right stood an old convent 


| We started for that eminence to get a 
| view. And as we started, an excited Bel 


| crowded day. 
| of fire, if firing there was to be. 


| order a meal 


gian ran across our path, shouting: 
“Regardez, messieurs!” Into the con 
vent gate were pouring men in blue-and- 
red uniforms—the Belgian colors. At 
that point came the second panic of our 
Again we stood in the line 
Myself, 
I damaged a hedge. 

Here, by the way, came a miracle. I 
began to speak French. Years ago I 
took one college course in French: and 
since then I have acquired, for my own 
pleasure, a good reading knowledge. I 
had never tried to speak it, except to 
I had believed that it was 


| too late in life for me to begin. Now it 


became necessary for me to speak, and, 
like the puppy thrown into the water, I 
swam. I came back from Louvain a 
French conversationalist. 

tefore Le Lion Rouge stood a group 
of townspeople, a little recovered from 
their first panic: they dared crowd up 
close to the line of marching Germans 
and to talk in low voices. I singled out 
an intelligent-looking man, explained our 
predicament, and asked for the town au 
thorities. He waved his hand toward 
the Hotel de Ville: and as he did so, a 
sarcastic gleam lit his gray, Flemish eye. 
“A girell chance you have to live.” he 
said—or its French equivalent. For by 
now, though some held out for keeping 
close and waiting our chance to get out 
privately, most of our party favored giv 
ing ourselves up as soon as possible. We 
knew that the German army carries no 
war correspondents, and that for hostile 
correspondents caught within their lines 
there is a short shrift. What our status 
was we did not know. 

I had at first the dim, ridiculous idea 
of making ourselves known to the burgo 
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master, and asking his advice 
not know, of course, that he, poor man 
was already a hostage—and that he was 
to pay the debt with his life! 

We started for the Hodtel de Ville 
Still the Germans streamed and streamed 
through byways and alleys and thorough. 
fares—a resistless flood, a horde, a gray 
avalanche. Under perfect discipline 
they looked neither to right nor left. 
Here and there a group of inhabitants. 
noting our strange, foreign clothes and 
speech, gave us one glance of the eye. 4 
town policeman in blue came down the 
street, escorted by a man ringing a bell, 
He stopped and made an announcement to 
the crowd. They were to return to their 
homes and “rest tranquil,” he said. From 
whom, I asked him, came those orders. 
“From the Germans, of course,” he said, 
with a kind of contempt for my stupidity, 


Hunting Refuge in Chaos 
sO eee we pressed on, because there was 
nothing else to do. By now we saw 
that this was not a village, but a city. 
And suddenly, gn a turn of the crooked, 
medieval street, we came out on a square 
bordered with tall, dark buildings. Eyen 
at that moment I noted the massive, 
Gothic church to the left, and the taly 
structure, looking as though made of old 
black lace, to the right. This was the 
Hotel de Ville. And under it lay—a po- 
lice station. The square was filled with 
an orderly confusion of great, high- 
powered automobiles. German officers, 
immaculate in spite of their hard ad- 
vance, stiff-shouldered, many of them 
wearing monocles, were descending and 
mounting; before the fashionable club 
of the city, orderlies were unloading kits, 
The police, in a condition of nervous, 
strained anxiety, had no time for us, 
Seeing the burgomaster? They laughed. 
Were there any Americans in town? 
They did not know. Had we an Ameri- 
can consul? They threw out a list on 
the table. Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, France—but no United States. To 
what German authority should we re- 
port ourselves? They did not know. 
We stumbled out again. A boy whom 
we had picked up as guide told me that 
M. Saale of the Berlitz school spoke 
English. We tried the office and resi- 
dence of M. Saale. He was not at home. 
A passer-by informed us that in the 
Spanish college—we knew by now that 
Louvain was a seat of learning—lived a 
man who took charge of American af- 
fairs. We found him. He did—of South 
American affairs. He spoke no English, 
but he took us for Englishmen. When 
I explained that we were Americans, 
I caught a shade on his countenance. 
No, he was sorry to say there were no 
Americans in Louvain. He could offer 
no suggestions. And all that time, I 
pause to say, there stood half a mile 
away an American college, flying the 
Stars and Stripes, inhabited by Ameri- 
can priests, hungry for companionship 
of their own. We never knew that 
either until just before we marched out 


of Louvain! 


Something Resembling Terror 


LL this time the horde rolled on and 

on. Night was falling; it was neces- 
sary to find quarters. We wandered back 
toward the plaza over which frowned 
the Hotel de Ville The officers had 
distributed themselves by now, and 
from three quarters German columns 
of infantry were surging into the square, 
singing as they went—a gray flood that 
poured and poured, at once an avalanche 
and a machine. Here, I remember, Me- 
Cutcheon, who had hitherto maintained 
stoutly thaf we might find a way back 
to Brussels that night, turned to me and 
said simply and solemnly: “Will, we'll 
never get back to Brussels.” 

Here, too, we saw a more sinister 
sign of German occupation. Down the 
street came four Belgian youths with 
Red Cross brassards on their arms. 
They were carrying a litter which bore 
a covered dead body. Two priests, their 
heads bowed, walked behind. Reprisals 
again, of course—the finished product of 
a firing squad. 


The Timely M. Saale 

UST then a voice spoke at my shoulder 

in English. Were we the American 
gentlemen? It was M. Saale, who had 
got news of us and had picked us by 
our appearance. He spoke both English 
and German. We engaged him at once. 
He guided us from hotel to hotel. The 
Suisse and Metropole were full of Ger- 
man officers; the sentries did not allow 
us within a block of them. On the 
square before the station stood a line 


We did 
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The Hail 


of Furies 
Which a Tire Must Stand 


Consider what quality means in a tire. What 
it is that marks class. 





Think what tires must combat to be service- 
able, and combat them for thousands of miles. 


Then note how Goodyears fight the main at- 
tacks in four exclusive ways. That’s why they 
rule in Tiredom—why they outsell any other. 
They have simply proved—to hundreds of thou- 
sands—that they are safer, sturdier, stronger. 
And they will prove the same to you. 


Badges of Quality 


Quality means not only extra-grade rubber. Not only 
the utmost in fabric and formula. 


It includes definite means to combat your major tire 
troubles. And those troubles are these: 


Rim-Cutting. We end that completely in No-Rim- 
Cut tires, in a way which we control. 


Blow-Outs. We end a major cause of them 
—which is wrinkled fabric—by our exclusive “On- 
Air” cure. We do this at an extra cost to us of 
$1,500 daily. 

Loose Treads. By a patent method—used by 
us alone—we reduce this risk 60 per cent. We create 
in each tire during vulcanization hundreds of large ‘ 
rubber rivets. 


Skidding and Punctures. Our All-Weather tread 
best combats them. It is tough and double-thick. Its 
grips are deep, sharp, resistless. Yet the tread is flat 
and regular. It runs as smoothly as a plain tread. 


All Goodyear’s Only 


All those great features—the greatest in tire making 





are found only in Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 

As for other good qualities—judge if the maker who 
excels in these ways is likely to neglect the others. 

And remember that Goodyears—four millions of 
them—have for 15 years faced this hail of furies. And 
today—by the only real verdict, the verdict of sales 
they hold the top place in Tiredom. 

Any dealer will supply you if you ask. 





(jooD > YEAR 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, 0. 


Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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25c 
and Up 


Black Cat Hose in 
Silk lisle, silk, cotton and 

merino for men, for women % 

and for children are obtain- 
able in every city andcounty 
in America; 10,000 dealers sell ¥ 
this world famous brand. 

Whatever you purchase under 
this 30 year old label is with an 







Unlimited Guarantee 


The decision of Satisfaction is left to 
you. You decide whether you get your 
money’s worth a/ways. We have made 
good on every claim under this guar- 
antee for 30 years. 


For Every Purpose Buy 


BLACK CAT! 


There are gauzy silks, fine gauze 
silk lisies, extra durable silk lisles, 
medium and heavy cottons, warm mer- 
inos for adults. There are Sunday 
weights and ‘“‘leather’’ stockings for 
children. You can always find what 
you want in this one renowned brand. 
‘And alwaysatasaving. Write us if 
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your dealer is short of colors or styles. 

Chicago-Kenosha ‘| 

Hosiery Co. 
Dept. C 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


No, 235 
Silk Lisle 
Fine gauge 

mediumweight. 
high lustre, French 

welt, rib top, high 
spliced heels, double 
soles heavily reinforced. 
Toe reinforced 1 inch 
longer than usual. All 
colors, 25. 














No. 10 


Boys’ 
Ply, Double 2-Ply 
Combed Peeler Yarn Trt 
with genuine 
rich Linen heeland toe 
ery «iastic at knee. 
Black. 25¢. 








No. 100—Wo- 
men’s Silk Lisle 


h a 
elastic ribbed top, 
ne geuge, light 
eight. Higt liced 

heel. “Double sole jeavy 


reinforced heel and toe. Re 
inforeed transfer xtra 
elastic at hem, No.162,medi- 
um weight. No. 390, extra 
light, hemmed top Popular 
colors. All 25 cents, 








GARTERS 


No metal 
®. can touch you Jf 





HEY’RE 


‘*non- 

skid;"’ they stay 
there; and they don't 
bind the leg in order 
to do it—they’re tail- 
ored to fit. 


The easy, live elastic web 
is the right way to keep 
your socks up; no slipping 
—no binding. 25c — 50c. 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 


CHICAGO 


3 “HICAGO — NEW YORK 7 
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railroad hotels. All of 
save the little Hotel des 
which had four 
though no food. We established our 
selves and sat in the open-air café be 
fore the door, wondering what to do 
It seemed best to give ourselves up that 
night. But to whom? 

As we sat arguing the question I saw 
three officers descend from one of these 
eternal gray automobiles shooting round 
every corner in defiance of all 
laws. They looked to me like extremely 
agreeable human beings, especially one 
tall fellow. who laughed as he dis 
mounted. I pointed them out. The rest 
agreed with me. And on the impulse of 
men who want to get a disagreesble 
| operation over, we and followed 
them into the café. I approached the tall 
fellow and began to explain in French. 

“This gentleman speaks English,” he 
said, pointing to a little captain. I ex 
plained again in the mother tongue. He 
looked at me severely. 

“How did you get here?” 

“In a taxicab,” I replied. 

“In a taxicab!” he repeated, and burst 
| into roars of Germanic laughter. Through 
| his gasps he translated to the others. 
| Their laughter rattled the windows. 
“You came right through a battle in a 
| taxicab!” repeated the Herr officer who 

spoke English, and went off again into 
| roars of laughter. 


| | Lo! A Friend 


NTO the group stepped a 


of humble 
were full 


Colonnes. beds to spare, 


speed 





rose 


he asked. 





young cap- 


| tain whom I shall remember all my 

life as one of the bonniest, blithest, most 

attractive men I ever saw. 
“Americans!” he said in elmost per- 


“I've been to New York. 

and he rattled off a 
among which we recog 
Herman Metz and John 
buying beer. He 
account of our 


| fect English. 
Do you know 
| string of names, 
nized those of 
Fox. He insisted on 
| exploded over Cobb's 
adventures, 

“But you 
Adjutant,” 

So, under-his escort, and 

| ciably all the way of New York and the 
war, we marched to the ancient Valais 
| de Justice, already headquarters of the 
| General Staff. In the courtyard without 
parked, their automobiles and the 
trucks which carried their lug 
Two companies of infantry, weary 
but still erect, stood guard. The Captain 
left us outside. After a few minutes he 
returned. 

“The Adjutant cannot see 
morning.” he said. “But you 
in Louvain for the present. 


must come with me to the 
he said. 


chatting so- 


| stood, 
heavy 


gaze. 


you until 
must stay 
I will give 


you a letter to him!” He opened a kind 
of flat leather haversack which he wore 
slung under his left arm. There was 


within a perfect writing desk. From one 
compartment he took a writing pad, from 
another a pencil, from another an en 
velope, from another an official stamp. 
His note finished, he replaced his sta 
tionery in the proper compartments and 
closed the writing kit with a snap, which 
expressed all the methodical efficiency of 
} the German army. 
| Talkative Privates 
W* dined that night on delicatessen, 
which we found at a store not yet 
bought out, for the buy 


Germans were 


ing, not looting As we sat eating at 
the beer tables of our little hotel, detach 
ment after detachment of German pri 
vates, released from the ranks by some 
special permission, came in for beer 
They were terribly hungry: they glanced 
eagerly at our food, but made no move 
to take it. This was a forced march; 
the authorities, I take it, intended to 


confiscated food 
give them the 
menl, and they ate it 


feed the army from the 

supply of Brussels. We 
} remnants of our 
all, even to the rinds 

spoke a little French and English. 
| them we cot tales of town 
|} further back on the line—of 
who had fired upon them or 





Some 
From 
wrecking 
inhabitants 
killed them 


cheese 





| while they slept, and of the terrible 
|} German vengeance. They made no bones 
| of this fact. But they told it soberly. 
prosaically—not with the devil light 
which illuminated certain German ae 


counts of 
when the 


atrocities which I heard late 


campaign grew hot 


A Football ties at War 
intelligent-looking sol 


Fgh an WART. intelligent-| 
dier came over toourtable. Hespoke 





a few words of French. McCutcheon a 
few words of German. When he learned 
that we were Americans, he managed to 
inquire if we were football 
Dosch and I 


plavers 


acknowledged that we had 
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been He 
ward on the 


hands. He was a for 
German International Soc 


shook 


cer Team I had seen him play at the 
last Olympic games in that remote age 
when the world was trying to replace 


war by sport! 


The Adjutant Grows Witty 


LI. that night we woke at intervals to 
4 hear the rumble, rumble. rumble of 
great steel machines, the shuffling tramp 
of great human machines, the pop-pop 
of automobiles and motorcycles running 
at top speed, the buzzing as of giant 
bees from the aeroplanes overhead. All 
that night we rose at intervals to see 
the square before the station piling up 
with the rear-guard tonnage of an army. 
The horde was still pouring through 
when we awoke. It was to pour through 
without intermission for three days, un 
til earth and air and sky beenme all one 
great gray machine to manufacture 
death, until even the eternal singing be- 
came not a cheering sound but only the 
buzzing of the wheels. 
That morning it 
Cobb, elected spokesman because of his 
cordial ways and his wit, had two in 
terviews with the Adjutant. He came 
back from the first one, 
“Well, boy = 
wheeze of the German army!” The 
Adjutant, too, had roared when he heard 
of the taxicab. He, too, had translated 
ond the Palais de Justice bad 
Germanic laughter. 
“IT should © say, 
quoted the Adjutant, 
present delicate 


was Thursday 


he said 


gentlemen,” Cobb 
“that you owe your 
situation to an inordi 
nate desire for travel or to an excessive 
appetite. You know we have no corre 
spondents with the German army.’ 


“Well, you've got four now!” said 
Cobb. 

“IT know—and it’s not your fault. 
since we came to you, not you to us,” 
said the Adjutant. “At the same time 
ir would be dangerous for you, and cer 
tainly indiscreet for us, to send you 
through our lines to Brussels now 


There have been reprisals along the road. | 


Some of our men become brutes when 
their comrades are attacked. and some 
fool lieutenant might exceed his author 
ity.” The Adjutant spoke perfect Eng 
lish-—-even a little American slang. His 
sister-in-law came from Dayton, Ohio, 


and he had visited that city. 
As Polite as Steel 


N a interview the Adjutant 
gave some orders disguised as polite 


second 


advice. “The Secret Service has already 
reported your presence ang Apts,” 
he said. “In giving yourselves up at 
once you acted discreetly. T have sent 
word forward to your Minister, and I 
should not be surprised to hear from 
him to-night. Remain quietly in your 
hotel. Go out to meals if you wish, go | 
out for a drink if you wish, but show no | 


curiosity about our movements, and pane 
as little as possible with our officers an 

men. Take no Avoid out-of cae 
way quarters of the town. You are our 
guests, but We are very busy I shall 
send for you when it is time to go.” 


notes. 


All day Thursday we waited while the | 
horde rolled on, and all day Friday 
M. Saale found us a heavenly Flemish 
cook, a little *voman with a Rembrandt 
Madonna face and a motherly care for 
the stranger. She could have made a 
pusteboard box into a salad. Of meat 
there was supposed to be none in Lou 
vain: but every day she found somehow 
a piece of fresh veal or of ham. Poor 


soul, she was approaching the time for 
her child, and it was near her 
that the destruction of Louvain 
We walked down to her house for 


house 
began. 
meals : 


once we made an expedition to get a 
bath: otherwise we read, played cards 
talked—and waited. Every time an au 


tomobile coursed round the corner we 


rose, taking it for the messenger from 
the embassy. And all the while that 
gray flood which seemed to be engulf 
ing the world rolled forever on, as cer 


tain and regular as time, as endless 


ais eternity. 


The Long Gray Wait 
| was Friday night, and only wagon 
transport seemed to — be coming 
through There was cannonading that 
day in the direction of Malines and 
Antwerp We did not know what it 
meant; none in the world was more 
ignorant of the world's than we 
Proclamation after proclumation had 
gone forth concerning the behavior of | 
the inhabitants—an indication that the 
situation was growing ticklish The | 
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Get the most from | 
your coal! 





| 


} 

| Do you put tons of coal into your cel- 
| lar each Fall and let your heater burn 
it with no check or regulation? Are 
your rooms at times over-heated—fuel 
wasted? Ifso, you can make your heat- 
ing uniform and reduce fuel losses by an 


IDEAL 


IPFA ow REGITHERM 


which occupies a few inches of space on the 
wall of aliving room and automatically con- 
trols by wire-cable your heater draft- and 
check - dampers. The slightest change in 
room temperatures causes the REGITHERM 
to supply the fire more orless draft, and you 
get from your radiators the exact warmth 
needed for zero, average or mildest weather. 
You can have all rooms held evenly at about 
70° temperature (or any degree from 60 to 
80). REGITHERM is all metal — has no 
diaphragms, no machinery, no batteries, will 
work scores of years without repairs. You 





never need run to cellar to fix the dampers; 
your nights and mornings are comfortable, 
and coal wastes are prevented 
REGITHERM pays for 
economies. 


a SYLPHON 
itself in fuel 


Send for ‘‘New Heat- 
ing Aids”’ booklet 
explaining REGI- 
THERM, SYLPHON 
Packless Radiator 
Valves (always steam- 
and water-tight,) 
NORWALL Air 
Valves (make your ra- 
diators do their best)— 
and other heating im- 
provements which save your time and money. 
Drop us a letter today. 








For manufacturing, drying, baking and other 
purposes requiring uniform heat in air or 
liquids REGITHERM or SYLPHON Tank 
Regulators save expense and promote best 
workmanship. Send for booklet “SYLPHON 
HEAT REGULATORS.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. K CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Holstein Cow’s Milk 
Is Best F or Baby 








A leading doctor says that SU per cent of all infant 
troubles are due to inability to asswnilate food, and that 
infant ; mortality could be reduced 50 per cent if all 
infants were fed intelligent on purebred registered 
Holstein Cow's Milk 

If your baby is having digestive roubles r if y 
want to be sure that it will steadily thrive, try Holstei 
Cow's Milk, either modified or unmodified, as your doctor 
thinks best t is very similar to the milk of the human 
mother in chemical composition Baby can readily digest 
ind assimilate obtaining from it the great vitality of 
the large, healthy igorous Holstein cows It cost Ww 
more than any other milk 


Nursing mothers, who drink this milk every day, rapidly 


gain in strength and thus greatly increase baby's vitality 
It is the most nutritious milk for invalids, convalescent 
snd vory od peopl 

He in Milk is naturally light lored. Don't imagine 
t yellow milk is better, for it isn't Investigate the 
milk of this black and white cow 
Send for our fr h The Story of Holstein Milk.” 


| 





HOLSTEIN- FRIESI AN ASSOC IATION 
Vermont 


E-1 PRI, Gaibien, Mens 








The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
HOME work, offers alsoinstruc- 
tion by correspondence. 
STUDY For detailed in- 
formation address 
@ | bv 23d Year _U. of C.(Div. A)Chicago, ill. asa Tome | 
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to bed at eight. 
and all doors 


latest ordered everyone 


ordered all windows ¢ losed 


unlocked, ordered a light in every win 
dow all night. Taking no chances on 
firing from our hotel, we made the pro 
iring 


regardless of expense, give us 


prietor, ’ 
all the front rooms. It was approaching 
eight, and the last civilians had deserted 


the streets, when an automobile coursed 
up to our door and a soldier sprang out. 
Relief at last—we jumped to our feet. 
But it was only our old friend, the 
international football player, very hun 
showed by pointing to his 
stomach and his mouth—eager to find 
something to “essen.” He talked fast 
ip German, and I got the word “Water 
loo.” Something had been happening at 
Waterloo. 
“Krieg? 
“Fah {” 
Ahoy! A Taxicab! 
EPRESSING news! Waterloo is just 
beyond Brussels. If the Germans had 
struck there the main force of the Allies, 
the battle might last a week. During 
that week none would pass us through 
the defenses. And if the Allies won 
we were in the back track of a beaten 
army, retreating, through massacres and 
reprisals, in a hostile country. We had 
learned only half an hour before that 
there really was an American college in 
Louvain. The Belgian tobacconist who 
dropped this information in his offhand 
“VvAmérique 


gry “as he 


Battaille? Battle?’ I asked. 
he said, and turned away. 


way assured us that he meant 


du Nord,” not “du Sud.” They had a flag 
with many stripes. They had a statue 
of an “Indien sauvage’’—Sitting Bull. 
We made up our minds that in the morn 
ing we would report ourselves at the 
American college. We started a game 
of cards, and lost interest after the first 
hand. One by one we crawled to bed. 
And we slept heavily, miserably, in air 
tight rooms, the oxygen burned out by 
the lamps. 

Next morning I realized that the 


had stopped. I looked toward 
gray line no longer 


into the town. A 


rumble 


the station; the 
corner 


rounded the 
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German soldiers were 
wires, a few 
down at the 
was only the 
an army leaves behind. 
walked about their customary 
as people a little relieved from the 
strain. And while we looked, McCutch 
eon said: “A Brussels taxicab!” 


Back to the Embassy 


HERE it 
capped 


passengers ! 


few 
graph 
and 
there 


stringing tele 

sentries paced up 
corners; otherwise 
litter and that 
The inhabitants 


reek 


business, 


was with its meter and its 
chauffeur and two women 
The road must be free. We 


waited no longer, but went straight to 
the Adjutant. The transport of the Gen- 
eral Staff was moving from the square 

half the automobiles were gone al 
ready and the rest were packing. The 
guard had dwindled to a squad, which 
lay resting in the straw, droning “Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” 

‘Gentlemen, you are free to go,” said 
the Adjutant. “The road is clear. I 
should recommend the road by Tere- 
vunen. I sent a message to your Min 


ister yesterday. 

That message, by the way, 
delivered. When we tumbled 
kempt into the embassy 
afternoon, Brand Whitlock 
as from the dead. We had been reported 


was never 
our un 
that 


persons 





welcomed us | 


missing for four days. 
Prevision 
ip was the last we were ever to see 

of the Louvain that we knew. Four 
days later it was blotted from the face 
of the earth. We had made an engage- | 
ment with madame, with the courteous | 
M. Saale, to come back when the war | 
was done. I think now that under 
their Flemish courtesy lay a sense of 
the truth—a perception of the powder 
mine upon which they were sitting, for 
I remember that they were very grave 
when we suggested this return. They 
were of God’s good people, who served 
the stranger for God’s love: and about 
them centers my anxiety for the city 
whose name is written on the world’s 
heart— Louvain. 
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The "‘atlor’s Handicap 


Continued from page 15 


‘tion of which was surcharged with 
The hour for the midday meal 
came and went. He had aiways been 
noted for a healthy appetite. The grim 
pangs of hunger were gripping his vitals. 
He closed his eves and tried to find sur 
cease in slumber, but visions of large, 
juicy steaks smothered in mushrooms, 
and breasts of quail on toast, garnished 
about with waferlike strips of bacon ut 


recolle« 


sadness. 


terly routed the sandman. From the 
higher levels of gastronomic excellence 
the Kid’s thoughts, despite the most 
strenuous manifestation of will power, 
wandered afield to the lowly free lunch 
Do what he would, he could not help 


thinking of the cracked crabs which were 
a feature of Garrity’s place in Denver, 
or the lobster salad for which the St 
Francis in San Francisco is justly fa 
mous. He couldn’t help picturing him 
self exchanging airy persiflage with Pat 
the bartender in the latter while 
he divided his attention between a sand 
wich of old Virginia ham and a Scotch 
highball with a big cube of ice in the 
bottom of the 


place, 


glass 


IME 
but no one 


rain he rang for a bell boy 
answered. It was quite 
evident that the hotel management in 
tended to ignore him Ry six 
he could feel the skeleton hand of famine 
grasping him with bony fingers. The situ 
ation was a desperate one and must needs 
be met with desperate resolve. The 
Singin’ Kid and looked out of the 
Window. Darkness had fallen upon the 
face of the earth and the electric lights 
along Broadway were flickering fantastic 
welcome to all who had money to spend 
Needs must when the devil and 
the Kid hastily clothed himself in the 
articles of apparel he had left. Then, 
with something akin to reverence, he 
took the long overcoat from its hook 
and blessed the day that a Western 
tailor had persuaded him to have it made 
extra long Below the last button the 
Kid secured the opening with a safety pin. 

abbreviated one 


B* taking 
would be able to discover that he 


lacked that portion of his wardrobe which 
is arbitrary in all communities outside 
the confines of darkest Africa. He 
ticed the curtailed gait until he 


wi) 
WHMYHMU 


and ag 


o'clock 


rose 


drives, 


steps no 


prac 
was 
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Hy 
Wb uits he, is 


eT 


letter-perfect, then he emerged from his 
room and pushed a button for the ele- 
vator. Downstairs the lobby of the hotel 
was crowded. The Kid minced swiftly 
through the throng and passed unob- 
served out into the night. 


HE atmosphere was 

he teetered along, he 
that there was nothing to distinguish 
or single him out from other men who 
surged down the main thoroughfare. At 
the very first corner he noted a_ hotel 
of consequence. The dining room was 
ablaze with light. Fashionably 


chilly, and, as 
flattered himself 


dressed 


men and women sat at the tables enjoy 
ing the principal meal of the day. The 
Hungarian orchestra blared forth a wel 


come. The Kid reconnoitered. The ladies’ 
entrance was only a few feet from the 
clerk’s desk, whereas anyone passing 
through the main doorway would have 


to traverse the whole length of the lobby. 
“Any old port in a storm,” muttered the 
Kid as he slid unobtrusively through the 
former. He registered with the 
air of one who finds himself in familiar 
surroundings. “Yes, yes, of course.” he 
replied to the time-honored query: 
tainly, room and bath, outside if possible 
I mean, facin’ th’ street, with plenty 
of air and light. Here, take these 
Don’t suppose you can get my 
up to-night, but it'll do in th’ 


blasé 


“cer 


one 
checks. 

trunks 
mornin’. 


Some infernal ivory merchant on th’ 
train mistook my hand bag for his. 1 
left word with th’ head porter at th’ 
depot about it—told him I was headin’ 


for here, so I guess it’ll be along pretty 


soon. When it comes shoot it up to my 
room, Will you? And, say, send a waiter 
up: been travelin’ all day, and I’m as 
tired as a mud turtle. I guess I'll eat 
me dinner in bed.” 


reaching his room the Singin’ Kid 


("tore of 

tore off his clothes and hung them 
in the locker. When the waiter arrived 
he was ensconced comfortably between the 


sheets. The dinner ordered by him read 
like the menu from a Cuvier Club ban 
quet. But why describe it? Some starv 
ing brother or sister might read this 
story and go out and commit suicide 
He signed the tab and tossed the last 


quarter he had in the world to the 
waiter. Having satisfied the 
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ing harmonious contour— 


of prestige 


building. 


No after regrets. 


justments— Longevity. 


law allows. 


Dealers in all principal cities 


Cat- 


will gladly demonstrate. 
alog upon request. 


“TheRAUCH&LANG 
CARRIAGE CoO. 
ar80 W. asth St., Cleveland 


BRANCHES: 
New York, 
1800 Broadway; 
Minneapolis, 
1207 Harmon Place; 
Kansas City, 
3501 Main Street; 
Cleveland, 


629 Superior Avenue, 


COACH BUILDERS 


cag 
RAUCH & LANG 


> NORM DRivp 


Coach 
Built Electric 


HE Rauch & Lang is the only) Coach Built Electric 


the sole design conforming to high art standards 


The Rauch & Lang is Worm Driven 
—Straight-Type) the first Electric to offer successfully 


this advanced method of propulsion 


All the mileage you can use in a day - 
New models now nine shipped. 





Ownership means unqualified assurance of service 
a result of sixty years leadership in coach 


hav- 


perfected scieytific construction. 


(Top- Mounted 
Silence— No Ad- 
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with this superb 
triplesilverplated 
Lyric Cornet, 


4 70 Cents a Day 


Pays for This Cornet 
n astounding offer! Only 10¢ 
a day b we oie perb Triple Silver Plated 
papi Cornet. Free Fig LO fore you Jecide 
buy. Write for big off 
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bottom, ¢ from manufacturer’ 8 prices 
on all kinds of instruments. Pay st rate of a 
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Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., 


fre« Patents proct 


ired through Munn 
free notice in the Scientific 


sent 


& Co, receive 


American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








-A Handsome Parlor Davenport By Day— 
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: a 
Whether your home is largeor small, 
a Kroehler Bed Davenport wil! be a great 
convenience. It has the exact appearance of a 
handsome parlor davenport. At night it 
serves as a regular or extra bed. 
A gentle pull on the strap at back of seat 
unfolds a full size, sanitary, all steel bed ~ 
frame and springs. It closes as easily . 
Separate, removable felted cotton t 
mattress You don’t sleep on the | 
upholstering. Room for bedding =| 
when closed Indestructible A 
Luxuriously Comfortable either A 
as a bed or davenport. 4 : 
Saves Space, Saves Furniture Ex- 
pense. Makes 1 Room Seem Like 2. 
Hundreds of styles. Our huge 
apacity enables us to give the 
best juality at low prices There 
Bed Davenports Pret. 
Unifold, Duofold, Daveno & Kodav : 4 
Anyoue of them will please ‘ | 
— I Kroehler trad < ~-- eat | 
e metal frame of ~~ — | 
ev GUARANTEE = a eS £ 
OF it ALITY It n 
- | 
> For Sale by All Reliable FURNITURE STORES. - write &5 | 
KROEHLER MFG. CO., Naperville, Ill Binghamton,N.Y. Kankakee,Ill Cleveland, O. 
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This sunlit 4actor> 
wy, the home of 


KS aN OAKS 
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Knox Gelatine is 
made pure and kept 
pure. Especially 


designed machinery 
does all the work— 
hands never touch 


Knox Gelatine until 
you yourself open 
the package. 


It is endorsed by 
all Pure Food Ex- 
perts and Teachers 


of Cookery. 
You will find it 


indispensable _ to 
good cooking. 


Send for 
FREE Recipe Book 


The KNOX book of recipes 
tells you how to make delicious 
Desserts, Jellies, Salads and 
Candies, and improve Soups, 
Sauces, Gravies, Sherbets, Ice 
Cream and Ices. It is free for 
your grocer’s name. 


Pint sample for a 
2-cent stamp 





Young Man! 


Your greatest opportunity 



































To the man who wants to 


to increase his 
capacity 
the monotony, grind, and low 
i wages of ordinary occupa- 
‘ Y v4 tions—to elevate his social 
2 standing. the new profession 
of Tree Surgery, 
not overcrowded, offers the 
young man of today his 
greatest opportunity. The Ex 
tension Course given by The 
Davey Institute of Tree Sur 
gery, will fit you to practice 
— profitable profession. 
LEARN TREE SURGERY and 
FRUIT GROWING BY MAIL 


You ficient in 


earning 


can become pr 


for L this work without interfering 
“h by with iv present occupation 
Book An hour orso a day willgive you 
@ training that will make you 
future bright and prosper 
Today leh of o Whiner te 
, healthful, fascinat 





opportunities « +« where 
to establi sh a paying business 
ur own—Wh work for 
others at 


mall pay when you 
ear Loudar eum tent ieee 
today for our book ‘‘ Adven- 


In Success.’’ Kead 
others have done, 


tures 
and 
ly and quick! 

your con 





ditt ym in life 


420 Oak Street, Kent, Ohio 





Red Bald Wig, 


Character Make-Up, 


Slugger Whisk 
ers, Grease Paint, Wax Nowe, $1.00. Send three 2 
stamps for complete catalog of Wigs, Plays and 
Make-Up Material; also Art of Making Uy 


B. TRADEMORE CO. TOLEDO, OHIO 


UNITARIANISM.  =**..i. 


interpretation of religion? Send for FREE literature 
Associate Department B, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


PROTECTIVE PATENTS Procured Promptly »: 


RegisteredU.S. Patent Office. Inventors Blue Boo 1 ~ 
ROBB & ROBB, 285-288 Southern iain, Senteenan D.C. 
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his mind turned to other things 
With the handle of his 
indented the outside edge of the 
just above the lock, making a most work 
manlike job and giving it all the appear 
ance of a bolt that had been tampered 
with by an expert. Then he tiptoed over 
to the window which was immediately 
opposite the fire escape. He raised the 
sash, and with a piece of blotting paper 
disturbed the dust which lay thickly on 
the sill. The Kid grinned as he viewed 
his handiwork. He went back to bed 
with his eyes open, waiting for 
the appointed time to arrive. This 
terprise was upon the knees of the gods, 
and he was ready for action. 


hunger, 


dootl 


ITH the striking of the midnight 
hour the guests who had already 
retired were awakened rudely from their 
slumbers. From the room occupied by) 
the Singin’ Kid emanated shrieks of ter- 
ror and despair. A voice was lifted in 
lamentation. “Thieves! Murder! Thieves! 
Thieves! I’m robbed. Don’t let him get 
away.” In a iffy the whole house was 
in an uproar. Men and women poured 
out of their rooms to find the Kid, ar- 
rayed inscanty un- 
derclothes, rushing 
up and down the 
corridor as one 
frenzied by terror 
Blood was stream- 
ing down his face 
from an ugly-look 
ing gash in his 
forehead. Just as 
the manager ar- 
rived on the scene 
he keeled over on 
his back. To 
all appearances he 
had fainted. 
Willing hands 
bore the Singin’ 
Kid tenderly back 
to his room. Sym 
pathetic women 
crowded about to 
minister unto him. 


The Kid began to 
show signs of con 
sciousness just as 
the house physi- 
cian arrived. 
Everyone was 
asking everyone 
else what the 
trouble was, but 
before any ques 
tion could be an 
swered coherently 
the medical man 
drove them from 


the room. He was 
a circumspect gen- 
tleman and real- 
ized at the outset 
that fashionable 
hotels do not court publicity through the 
medium of sensational happenings. 

“It’s nothin’, positively nothin’,” he 
murmured to the ladies as he urged them 


toward the door. “Nothin’ at all to 
cause alarm, ladies. The young man is 
probably subjected to attacks of this 
kind. Not infrequently whole families 
are so afflicted. We thank you*for your 


solicitude. 
good night, 


We thank you. 
everybody.” 


Good night, 


HEN he closed the door nobody re 
mained in the room except the hotel 
manager and the physician himself. The 
Singin’ Kid was sitting up in bed, passing 
his hand in a dazed way over the 
which some kind soul had bound 
his forehead. “Did they catch him?’ he 


towels 
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pocketknife he 





With the handle of his pocketknife he indented or. 
the outside edge of the door, just above the lock re 
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dhl pus 
he had effected an entrance. The only 
pair of trousers that the occupant of the 
room had been in immediate possession 
of was missing The man on the bed 
was nursing a_ blood-begrimed counte 


was a to baffle even the 


Holmes. 


case 


nance. It 
astute Sherlock 


HE hotel manager hastened to regis 


ter objections to the proposed proce 


dure. He wanted no publicity in matters 
of this kind. Guests fight shy of hotels 
where burglaries are committed. If the 
story were given out it would cost him 
thousands of dollars. He hastened, there 
fore to pour oil on the troubled waters 

“Don’t you do anything rash. Don't 
do anything hastily,” he counseled. “You 


going to 


against 


would hardly help your 
the police. The chances are all 


case by 


your recovering anything, and it would 
only cause a lot of unpleasant notoriety 


for everyone concerned. In cases of this 
kind we would much prefer bearing a 
portion of the loss. It’s cheaper in the 
long run. How much did you my 
dear sir?” 


lose, 
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“Thad alittle over three hundred dollars | 


and me gold 
watch and chain,” 
groaned the Kid. 
“T guess I'm about 
four hundred out.” 


some small change 


in bills, 


“Well, now, sup 
posing I give you 
two hundred dol 
lars in cash, and 
send out and get 
you ae pair of 
trousers just as 


soon as the stores 
are open in the 
morning Doesn't 
that strike you, as 
a business man, to 
be a better propo 
sition than _ to 
make a big noise 


about the transac 


ve fix up the mat 
ter here and now.” 
As the manager 


ceased speaking 


the Kid heaved a 
long sigh which 
might have ema 


nated from a soul 
racked with agony 
conversely 
gistered, su 
preme content. “T 

guess it’s all right, brothe or,” he murmured 
feebly: “Perhaps it’s all right. I wouldn't 
donothin’ inth’ world to hurt your business, 


No, sir: you talk like a man who had a 
heart and a soul. But,’ he added queru 
lously, “I dunno why I should pull up a 
loser. I’m from th’ West and a stranger 
here, and I want to think everybody is cn 
th’ level. If you'll lend me a pair of pants, 
I'll run over to th’ office of th’ ‘Herald’ 
and ask my friend, Lew Ogilvy, about it. 
He’s a reporter and th’ only man I know 
in town. If he says it’s all right, why, 
I’m agreeable—though I want to say that 
when a feller registers at a hotel he’d 
oughter be protected.” 

{Iki mere mention of a newspaper was 

enough for the hotel man. This wild 








whined in imploring tones. “Gee, it was and woolly Westerner must not be allowed 
an awful experience.” to carry the tidings of his loss to the very 
Little by little, with frequent inter place where the news would be spread 
missions as of dhe whose nervous system broadeast. It was not an occasion to 
is totally unstrung, the Kid stammered split hairs, so with the best grace he 
ferth his story. He had retired early, could assume he produced his wallet and 
being weary after a long railroad trip counted out four hundred dollars. 
and awakened suddenly to find a masked This will be tangible assurance to 
man standing beside his bed. He had you,” he said, “that our hotel is more 
grappled with the intruder manfully, but than ready to protect our guests. Of 
his assailant had struck him on the head course you will give us your personal 
with a blunt instrument, after which he undertaking to regard the incident as 
could give no coherent account as to closed. As I said before, we cannot 
what had transpired. All he knew posi afford to have such occurrences mixed up 
tively was that his trousers, with his with the gossip of the street.” 
watch and money, had been hanging at “It’s all in th’ dead wood now, part 
the head of his bed. They were missing ner,’ mumbled the Kid as he gathered 
now. He had just reached the hote\ up the currency. “I’m pretty badly beat 
His baggage had not arrived yet He up, of course, but we'll let that end of 
was in dire straights. He felt that he it go. You just see if you can’t dig me 
should go right over to the police station a pair of pants that'll fit me to-night, 
and report his loss. The open window and I'll go out first thing in th’ mornin’ 
and the dust-disturbed fire escape pro and replace th’ ones I lost I ain’t no 
| claimed the way in which the thief had hog, partner. All I want’s an even break, 
| made his exit. The mutilated door bore and you'll find me th’ real twenty-two 
silent evidence as to the manner in which karat every time.” 
MMOL SEALY Mj, “AAA Ol 


tion, and wind up | 
by only getting 
some unenviable 
advertising. Ican’t 
afford it, and few 
men in business 
are keen for that 
kind of thing. 
Come, what do 
you say? Suppose 
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their aristo® not the 
gaudy effect that Bees with the first | 
thought of a fancy top shoe but the 
finest imported box cloths made up 
in the latest shapes and worn by the 
most conservative of well-dressed 
men—proper for all occasions. 
$6 and $7 per pair 
Look for Name in Shoe i 
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Clean Shoes 
In Sa Homes 


Millions know thesecret of 








some other handy place 


Grab’s Automatic 
Foot Scraper 


One operation cleans sole 
and brushes sides of shoe. Automatically adjusts 
to anysizeshoe. Handsomely enameled, fully guar- 
anteed. Mud drops between 110 rigid parallei sheet | 
metal plates, Can't clog! N oot scraper attach- 
ment cleans heel also. Can be rotated and swept 
under. Brushes can be replaced. Get yours now! If 
no agency in your locality, will send Grab's foot 
scraper direct for $1.00, prepaid. Agents Wanted. 


|_ Victor M. Grab & Co., $12 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Three days after the occurrence above 
related I ran into the Singin’ Kid as he 
was counting an impressive roll of bills 
pehind a bookmaker’s booth at the Wash 
ington race track. * : 

“when did you get in, Kid?” I queried. 

“Jyst landed from N’ York,” he re- 
turned. “Got in yesterday mornin’. Was 
vou ever there? You was, eh? Well, 
jemme tell you somethin’. I was readin’ 
in th’ paper this mornin’ where they 
caught a guy with a piece of lead pipe 
in his benny and a kit of burglars’ tools 
hung around his neck. They give him 
ten years up th’ rink. What do you 
know about that ' iad 

“Well, what?’ I interrogated. 

“Huh,” said he, “and you a smart guy! 
Why, they’d oughter sent that poor dotty 
dreamer to th’ asylum. What'd he need 
all that artillery for to get away with 
them ginks. Th’ only way I can figger 
it is he must have been calculatin’ on 
goin’ out West somewhere’s to work. 
Kither that or he was some poor igno- 
rant hick who didn’t know no better.” 

“What are you doing now, Kid?’ I 
asked, not exactly catching the drift of 
his strictures on the metropolis. 

“I'm educatin’ one of them talkin’ ma- 
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chines up in my room,” he replied, “and 
when I get her keyed up to concert pitch 
I’m goin’ to distribute a flock of ’em all 
over that tank town. I’m goin’ to have 
different lines of language, some for Wall 
Street, more of ‘em for the wholesals 
district, where them cloak and feather 


importers hang out, but mainly I’m goin’ 


to play th’ big hotels. Huh, talk about 
a man needin’ a lead pipe and a jimmy 
to tear off anythin’ or anybody within 
fifty miles of Broadway. My 
that a good talkin’ machine is strong 
enough to get away with it in that burg. 
Easy, eh? Why, N’ York is so easy that 
every guy’s bank roll there is 
with ball-bearin’ attachments.” 


dope is 


WAS moving away when the Kid 

called me back. “You newspaper ginks 
are always lookin’ for somethin’ new in 
the way of bustin’ th’ language wide 
open to see what’s inside,” he exclaimed. 
“You can put this t’ought somewheres, 
so’s you kin lay your hand on it: ‘Noth 
in’ succeeds like conversation.’ 
me?” I nodded. 

“Well,” concluded the Singin’ Kid, 
“nail that precept to your wishbone and 
rivet it on th’ other side.” 
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The Biggest Thing in the World 


Continued from page 8 


them. But on every other interest of the 


day he hadn’t got beyond the Centennial 
at Philadelphia in ’76. And he looked it. 
He thought the world had gone crazy and 
should be locked up. He was tall, lanky, 
and lop-shouldered, with a scavenging 
ewe neck and Adam’s apple. He had an 
undersized head, a warped beaky nose, 
little eyes set on the bias, and a ratty 
gray portcullis of a mustache all to 
bacco stained. He was a crab, and as 
crabs are never young, he was to all 
“Old Man Sawdon.” 


T was not long until he reappeared. 

Sidney held his breath and eyed him 
like a ferret. He went straight to the 
kitchen, his slovenly feet shuffling within 
a yard of Sidney’s face. He remained 
in the house but a moment and returned 
to the porch, water bucket in hand. He 
was going to the pump. 

The pump was some distance from 
the house and beside the path to the 
barn, and when he was opposite the 
hydrangea he paused with a crusty clear- 
ing of throat and aimed his face at the 
bush as if he saw something. Sidney’s 
heart jerked back the trigger and cocked 
every muscle for action. But Sawdon 
had not detected him. Sawdon was only 
practicing his native frugality. He never 
wasted anything, and all vegetation was 
suffering from the drought. The big 
bucket was half full of warmish water. 
He suddenly grabbed the bottom of the 
bucket, swung it back, and drenched the 
bush. Sidney ducked once involuntarily 
as the water deluged him, and then tight 
ened himself rigid and still. But the 
hydrangea subsided more slowly. 


LD Sawdon neatly tipped over back 

ward in amazement. As no dog or 
cat had scudded away, it looked as if the 
bush had tried to jump at him. 

“Hist! Seat! G’ out o’ there! Seut!” 
Nothing stirred. He craned his neck and 
peered closely. He stamped a step for 
ward and shooed with the bucket. Then 
he hopped and kicked into the bush. 

With a stifled note of alarm and hos 
tility, the bush exploded violently and 
ejected a black object that whirled away 
in headlong discretion. But in whirling, 
Sidney stumbled to hands and knees, and 
just as he regained his feet Sawdon 
Swooped down with a gloating roar and 
seized him by the back slack of his shirt. 

“Y’ leave me be!” yelped Sidney, strug 
gling desperately. 

“Yes, I'll leave ye be, y’ young thief!” 
He gave the boy a malicious backward 
jerk and cuffed him over the head. “Who 
are ye, hey?” 

“Y’ leave me be!” bawled Sidney, blaz 
ing up at the cuff into a frenzy of fight 
ing rage. He dodged under the arm that 
held him and. squirming around, drove 
his fist into the hateful face above him. 
Sawdon, spouting a wild slaver of pro 
fanity and whirling like a cat after its 
tail, tried his best to seize Sidney with 
his other hand. But the boy was too 
active and lusty. A fist with no childish 
punch again smashed into the unsanitary 
mustache, and the boy was loose. Chok 
ing with overboiling rage, the old man 
hurled himself into pursuit. 
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“Y’ darn ol’ dog pois’ner!” bawled Sid 
ney, crying furiously and not knowing 
what he said, “keep away from me or 
I'll kill yuh! Kids! Kids!” he yelled 
“Hurry! Hurry! I gotum! th’ ol’ 
stinker! I gotum!” 

Dodging, circling, doubling, the agile lad, 
to the dismay of Sawdon, led the chase 
right onto the sacred bosom of the garden 

“G’ ou’ them tomato vines, consarn 
ye!” howled Sawdon in horrified fury. 
“Wou! can’t y’ see yer trampin’ right 
on ’em, y’ young imp!” 

“Dog pois’ner! Dog pois’ner!” 
Sidney with a sob of Riffian joy. 

“Keep ‘way from them 
roared Sawdon with insane imperative 
“Lord o’ love, if ye damage one 
them cabbages, I'll I'll 
yer on th’ parsley, y’ young idjut!” <A 
few more zigzagging evolutions. “Ho-lee 
cats!” howled the appalled, half-crazed 
Nemesis as if he had fallen under the 
wheels at last, “there goes th’ pepper 
plants! Oh,if lever get hold ye!” he gasped. 


wo swishing of shrubbery, four 
tremendously excited shades had 


already streamed with cautious impetu 


howled 
cabbages in 


ness, 


cConsarn Me, 


osity into the moonlight about the bor- | 


ders of the garden “Soak ‘im! Soak 
‘im!” Sidney yelled to them frantically. 
“Dog pois’ner! Dog pois'ner!” 

“Dog pizener! Y’ young whelp!” 
wheezed Sawdon, succumbing rapidly to 
the night’s outrages. “Clar out here, y’ 
young villains. T'll 

Not for an instant did the 
bat of legs slacken Pelt ’im!” 
Sidney “Knock ‘is block off with a 
rock !” And at this inspiration he 
down as he ran, uprooted an 
early cabbage matured into a solid, heavy 
club, and hurled it with annihilating en 
ergy at the enemy. 

The sight of the missile ricocheting 
from Sawdon’s shoulder, and that exam 
ple of unhesitating fearlessness which 
ulways convinces of divine right, fired 
the others: and they charged in with 
whoops of battle. It was one of those 
when eauzht in some 
atavistic swirl of the gang mind, revert 
to savagery and beyond, back to their 
crocodile-tormenting ancestry, and act 
like demons dead to fear, reason, and 
respect, 

The snorting. cursing, panting Saw 
don, like a baffled, bewildered bull, was 
hurling himself without avail this way 
and that. The bewitched imps, skipping 
lunging, coursing, and ducking in the 
furious game of cross tag, were hooting 
derisive invectives that exploded in the 
old man’s temper like bombs in mid-air 


fierce com 
Ve lled 


grabbed 


instances boys, 


HE uproar was frightful. The garden 
was a waste. Mrs. Sawdon, a white 
haired, sickly, downtrodden drudge, was 
in a panic on the kitchen-porch steps, 
wringing her apron and on the verge of 
screams. People from the surrounding 
homes were running to the scene 
“Dog pois’ner! howled 
Sidney as he looped a big hard cabbage 
and pulled it up on the fly Swinging 
it in both hands like a club, he leaped 
after Sawdon, who had whirled his back 
to him in the grab at 


Dog pois’ner !” 


another scamp 
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“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does Pop’s beard grow?” 

“It’s tough and thick, 

But comes off quick 


With GEM DAMASKEENE, you know!” 


















- A Clean, Close Shave 


Men with tough beards and tender skin shave with con- 
fidence in the GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR— 
proof of its superior cutting qualities—make a ten days’ 
test for yourself, and if it’s not the greatest razor you ve 





ever used, return it to your dealer 
and get your dollar- 


behind the dealer. 


buys the complete GEM 
. DAMASKEENE. Razor 
Outfit in genuine leather 


am Case, together with 7 GEM 
owe DAMASKEENE Blades 


and extra stropping handles 
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NEW YORK 


CANADIAN BRANCH 
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OUR CONGRESSMAN’S 
vote on all important questions 
is on record at Collier’s Washington 
Bureau. You can receive his record 
free of charge. Merely ask for it. 
The entire membership of the lower 


Congress (435 in all) will be elected 
November. 





In the great majority of cases the 
bers are candidates for re-electi: 


Colliers Washington Bureau 
record of any one Congressma 
asks it; this service is entirely 
merely send the name of tl 
whose record you want. 
These records include fifty-eigl 
came to a vote, including the f 
shipment of intoxicants; injunc 
contempt cases, workmen’s com 
labor matters; the various tariff s 
Canadian Reciprocity; direct el 
and restriction of immigration. 
The records of Collier’s Washing 
to March 4th, 1909: we will sen 
of any member who has been in 
date. Address 
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Will your house last 
one hundred years ? 


New York City has over a 
score of frame houses built 
before 1800. 

“Well built,” you say. 
True, but well painted, too, 
and almost uniformly with 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil. Such 
paint, tinted any color, is so fine 
that it sinks into every joint and 
wood pore. It is just elastic 
enough to prevent cracking, to 
keep the wood thoroughly cov- 
ered and hence perfectly pre- 
served. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 713 
tical helps sent FREE 


Tells how to mix materials for 
any surface or weather condition; 
how to choose look-best and last- 
longest colors; how to estimate 
quantity of paint and probable 
cost; how to test paint for purity. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
(Vohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


A group of prac- 
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WIV 
and at the right shortness of distance 
flung it with all his might Down went 


the old man on his hands and knees with 


the cabbage between his shoulders. With 
a warrior’s shout of exultation, Sidney 
bounded forward and delivered a_ kick 
|} on the nearest hip pocket that crashed 
| through Sawdon’s mind like a_ brick 
through a window and shivered it to 





that scattered 
his assailants 
and brought 
him to his 
feet. 
“y" bet. 3 
pizened yer 
| blank, blank 
eur, blank, 
blank ye!” he 
roared in blind 
fury as he 
sprang at the 
boy, “an’ I'll 
pizen ye in a 
holy minute!” 





pieces—left him raving mad. The moment 
of the fall the other boys were upon him, 
belaboring him with pepper plants. 

“Sidney ! Sidney!” thundered 
father’s voice in rapid transit, 
hand. “Quit that instantly!” 

But Sidney’s man was in 
and he heeded nothing. 

“Y’ poisoned my dog, didn’t yuh, y’ 
stinker?” he bawled in a very bedlam of 


his 
close at 


possession, 


ol 


triumphant vengeance, discharging kick 
after kick. “Didn’t yuh? y’ ol’ slob! 
Didn’t yuh? Hey?” 

With an eruption of oaths that beg 


gared the past, 


OCTOBER 
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neighbol 
moon What 
fairly whistled 


jeered = a fat 
to the 
velled at the boys 
the facts The baited 
pack of terriers and worried 
turned on yourself like a 


Rubbish !” 


whose back was 
vou 
with boys you 
you 


blind 


like a 
till you 
rattler and bit yourself.” 


“That's the ticket,” rasped Sidney’s 
dad, striving to withhold his twitching 
fists from their tempting opportunity. 


“Sid’s discovered a fourth degree in 
lice work and put it on without a hitch.” 


. while he was yet speaking came 
4 the factor none had reckoned with. 
The penitentiary? Oh, Hiram, Hiram, 


What’s the matter?” suddenly wailed a 
thin, entreating voice. It was Sawdon’s 
wife. With her hands wadded up and 


straining together in her apron, and her | 


trembling shoulders and hollow bosom 
cringing over them, she shrank into the 
circle. Every man with a start, the 


sharp prod 





Sawdon threw 
a convulsion 


“He sez he did 





backwardastep 
and 
distressed, 
most 
silence. 

“Oh, Hi, what 
have you 
done?” she 
eried plaintive 
ly, her voice 
faint and 
broken 
dread. 

“You go into 
the house, 
sarn it,” 
dered Sawdon 
fiercely. “Goon 


stood 


al 














of | 
recollection, fell | 


reverent, | 


with] 


it!” screamed I'll tend to this.” 
Sidney, hoarse “Oh, what is 
and delirious it? What's he 
with delight at done?” she per 
the admission sisted, appeal 
as he fled with ing around to 
the news. “He the others. 
did it. He sez “Why,” vol 
so! He did it! unteered the 
Did it!’ But man nearest 
his father’s her in a relue 
arm gaffed his tant undertone, 
elbow, and he a “he sneaked on 
|came to a to Bascombe’s 
stand in the “‘Gee! its lucky I seen that. I'd hate property night 
midst of a to have me kids ketch it’’ before last and 
dozen bare- fec poison to 
armed, shirt- his chained-up, | 





waisted men. 

The next second Sawdon rammed into 
their midst and chopped down his talons 
into Sidney’s shoulders. But the stal 
wart dad, with a hooking sidelong swing 
of his left, swept the wild man backward. 

“What’s the meanin’, this here, hey?” 
panted Sawdon, frothing with astonish 


ment. He had supposed, of course, these 
were good citizens flocking to his assist 
ance, 

“It means,” rasned Sidney’s dad 
and Sawdon, with an inward twirl of 
alarm, saw in the sickly flare of a 
sudden revelation the meaning of the 
night—“it means you've got an install 
ment of what’s coming to you, you poi 
sonous whelp!” 

“Sawdon, we've got you with the 
goods,” said the Chief of Police with 
quiet, official severity, taking the poi 
soner by the shoulder and inviting him 


to face him. “Everyone here heard you 
admit to the boys you poisoned Sidney’s 
dog.” 

“It’s a lie—a lie, tis!” Sawdon 
vehemently shouted, trying to bolster his 
nerve and hide his fright with high 
pitched bluster. “I didn’t mean it—what 
IT said—didn’t know what I wuz sayin’ 
wuz tarnal mad Ain't a here 
wouldn’t done same’s me, mad as I wuz.” 

“But we found the liver wrapper you 
threw away in Bascombe’s garden—that 
was your mistake, see? sowers’s ad was 
on it, and Bowers swears you're the only 
this of town meat 

weeks. And I opened the dog’s 
to-night and found liver there 
bad, bad business, Sawdon I 
you know committed a 
penitentiary offense?” 


Biiie 


"ae 


so one 


one side he’s sold 
to in 
stomach 
This 
suppose 


is 


\ ou’ve 


Sawdon had not known it, and 
terrorizing news galvanized him 


won't stand in court!” he shouted, 


diddling about and gesticulating under 
the cloudburst of calamity. “Ah, hoho, 
no, sir! Never’ll stand. Don’t ye hold 
the pen’tentiary over me with this here 
garden afore all eves No, sir! Con 
sarn ye, here’s ’nough damage to pay fer 
pizenin’ a dozen dogs But, hold on 
didn’t I tell ye I didn’t do it?’ 

YwbMM Vl WMMMMMMWW@V@@@@CMeesw“s». Ws 


licensed dog.” 


“Oh, Lord, help me!” she faltered with 
a throaty “Is it agin the law bad?” 

“Penitentiary stammered the 
man, glancing abashed and apprehensive 


sob. 


offense,” 


at the others. 

“Oh, Hiram, Hiram! She plunged 
her face down into her swaddled hands 
and cried wretchedly aloud in racking 
sobs of utter desolation, her figure sag 
ging and swaying as if her knees were 
about to give way The dozen men, 
shocked and their engines stalled, gazed 
at her in a silent agony of compassion 


while Sidney, strung like a bow, paid her 


his all in a blinking, bleary stare, and 
gulped and gulped. It was his first real 
encounter with the biggest thing in the 


world. Noman spoke. But each head was 
moving nervously this way and that, mute 
ly other fellow 
for and take the 


to speak, 


lead 


begging some 


Heaven's sake, 
YIDNEY his dad’s sleeve and 


\ jerked 


“Dad?” 


jerked 
again 
he gulped in a mushy 
stage whisper, “dad! Aw, dad! 
Let ‘im go Come 

th’ darn dog’s dead 


” 


[.-let’s 
l-let 
Ferget 


go home on, 


‘im go Aw 
it. Poor ol’ lady 


Every man heard in the boy the voice 
of sudden rescue calling in the wilder 
ness. The dad cleared his throat eagerly 


and looked down at him. 

“Aw, come on, dad,” he pleaded, “let’s 
He gulped again at a quick, 
sniffing breath and caught it just in 
time. “Look at his garden. I—I've got 
even. Sure. Come on, dad, let’s go home.” 

And as if he were their Moses whose 
advice was law, they for the 
sidewalk to a man 

Don’t ery enny 
called Sidney with a 
his from the sidewalk a 

We ain’t goin’ to do nuthin’ 
Sawdon, are we, dad?” 

No,” called the father. “Don’t worry, 
Mrs. Sawdon. It’s all forgotten and over 
with.” 

And 


degree 


go home.” 


started 


Mis 


cheery 


Sawdon,” 
break in 

moment 
to 


more, 


voice 
later 


Mr 


the 
in 
and 


Sidney’s discovery of 
was all lost far away 
of that eternal last 
is divine 


his dis 
eovery first 


which 


kind of 


fourth 


Coward 
Arch Suppert 


Help for sinking arches, strength 
for weak, ankles, relief for ach- 
ing foot muscles, arrive immedi- 


ately with the wearing of the 
Coward Arch Support Shoe with 
Coward Extension Heel. A 


comfortable, corrective shoe for 
all ““Flat-foot’’ conditions. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and 
Coward Extension Heel made by 
James S. Coward for over 34 years. 

FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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Its Rich Color 


as well as the delicious 
flavor of 


MAPLEINE 


make it doubly 
acceptable at 
this season of 
the year for 
mapley cakes, 
ices, dainties, 
desserts and 
candies. 

l-oz. botile 20c, 2-0z. 35c. 


Get it from your 
write 


grocer, ov 


Crescent Mfg Co. 


Dept. E9, Seattle, Wn. . 
Send 2c stamp for Recipe Book 



























BOYS! 


You can make 
money and win 
valuable “Rewarps 
or Merit” by be- 
coming oneofour 
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Conditions 

Buparest, AuGusT 18, 1914 
© be free and yet prisoners in a 
land far from home is the position 
of thousands of Americans who came to 
Europe for a rest. They will need a good 


rest if they get back to the United States. 
it is doubtful if many of them will ever 
to HMurope gain for a vacation. 
dear “old porn will be good 
for them in the future. In 
and all of southern Europe 
no trains to be had, and no one 
and if one could by 
steamers to the 
for that mat 


come 
That 
enough 
Hungary 
there are 
ean reach a seaport: 
chance, there are 
States—or anywhere 
ter. Money orders and letters of credit 
are just paper and rich men borrow for 
breakfast. Cablegrams are accepted by 
the government after much trouble and 
are not sent very far away—at least the) 
bring no answer. Letters do not reach 
home and the United States Consul says: 
“Tam in need of money myself as the 
banks only give hundred eulden 
every two weeks.” 


ho 


else 


one 


helpless but in 
In Germany and Austria-Hun 
hate the voice of an English 
vlish “Park? amuse 


we are not only 


Br 
terror. 
gary thes 


man. “Ien i place of 


ment in Budapest, has changed its name 
“English Tailor” has become “German 
Tailor “Five O'Clock Tea,” once so pop 
war, is out of business, Ienglish styles 
are out, English expressions, English 
food, exports, marmalades, leather, cloth 
books, machines, cutlery, tobacco, ¢i 
garettes, pipes, shoes, and even the eng 
lish language is not allowed by the po 
lice of Budapest to be used on the stage 
A negro comedian from the States was 
in the actof singing "On the Mississippi,” 
and the police stopped it—no English pet 


mitted! The trouble is that we Ameri 
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in Austria 


cans speak English also, and there’s the 


rub. Most of us do not go on the streets 
when crowds are gathered in the night 
time. The merchant who has failed to 
change his English sign will have it 
changed by a mob, 


} Baas newspapers print no news, and as 
no foreign papers reach us, we do not 


know What is going on in the world. The 
people have government by proclamation. 
Whenever the power chooses to give 


news-—-it is handed out to the 
not before, and nothing can appear with 
out the sanction of those who are mak- 
ing this war 
the cripples we have with us, and the 
young able-bodied men have all been sent 
to slaughter. Women manage street cars 


business. 


OCTOBER 


press andi | 


The old men and | 


and ferries and even the subway. And 
it’s going to last all winter because the 
big man “William of Europe” has given 
orders to knit winter gloves for the | 
armies of Austro-Hungary-Germany. 

And everybody knows it now! William 
Wants to be the real big boy—the 
moderu Napoleon of the twentieth cen 
tury. His pictures are everywhere in 
every window in German Austria. He 
issues the orders and the rest dance. 
The killing of Archduke Ferdinand was 
just the opportunity for which William 
was wild 

And William will make or break. He 
is the madman of Europe and the last 
of the war lords, 

\fter it’s all over, Europe will awaken 
from a dream of blood. Her young 
men will be dead or useless and her 
treasuries empty. Europe is now bank 
rupt and her living beings will make a 
break for America, the land of dreams 

NICHOLAS KLEIN, 
Of Cincinnati 
iM yyy: 
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The WW id Man’s Justice 


nued 


waylaid him somewhere, knocked him on 


the head; made away with the body 
and ridden off on the horse Well, if so, 
I was not going to raise a hue and ery 
Ifa man had put me away for five years 
on the Breakwater, IT should have been 
more than a bit tempted to do very mueh 
the same 
hee luek that had been Dutch Pete's 
seemed to come my way My min 
ing ventures prospered exceedingly. I 
made it a principle to do as much 
prospecting work as IT could myself 
Of course cheating can be done in 
offices, but at any rate the books are 
there and can’t walk out and steal a 
march on you 
One day when returning from an ex 
pedition, IT was caught by bad weather 
just at the foot of the Blankburg Range 
They are low, unshapely hills, composed 
of mountain limestone of sorts, and as 
they offer no attraction in the way of 
scenery or sport, and are of no commer 
cial value, they practically remain de 


‘send (.en 
something like 
only that, instead 


rass was brown and 


serted from vear’s end to 
erally speaking, they 
the English Pennines : 
of being green, the g 

of no use for pasturage 


veal 
were 


I pushed on for a bit, but the weather 
grew worse, There was thunder first and 
then hail Now hail on the veldt, when 
if comes in earnest, is about as healthy 
ts musketry and - bolted for cover 
right away Luckily LT found shelter in 
one of those deep fissures with which 


limestone mountains abound 


| FASTENED my horse to a bush inside 
the mouth of the cavern, and, after 
rubbing the bruises that seemed to grow 
“ull over me, settled myself down for a 
smoke 

After a while the storm ceased, and 
in its place came something even more 
unpleasant n thick wet clinging 
blankety mist There was no escaping 


from tht It filled the fissure and in a 
few minutes T was drenched to the skin. 
I did not dare to move either So thick 
Was the mist that IT might at any mo 
ment have stepped down one of the rifts 
or pots, a hundred feet and more deep I 
had heard, with which the Blankburg 
hill are honeveombed Then somehow 
I fe to thinking of Dutch Pete and 
wonde hether the mystery of his 





from page 16 


disappearance 
of those rifts 

After shivering 
curred to me 
the mist if I 


Was 


to be found in 


one 
for some time, it oc- 
that I might get away from 
followed up the fissure in 


which I was sheltering. I had noticed 
from the first that it seemed to pene 
trate some depth into the hillside, and, 


as there 
I reckoned 


Was a stream running out of it, 


that. with it guide me, 


to 


there was no fear of my losing the track 
and burying myself alive in the moun 
tain. I started off accordingly, stumbling 
and grumbling in the gloom, when all 
at once something brought me up all 


standing. It was the touch of something 


hard and cold on my neck. 
HERE was no mistaking the feel of 
it. and T did not require a guttural 
warning that if IT moved then it was the 
last time I was likely to do so. Then my 
invisible captor gave a call, and in a few 
minutes IT saw a smoky glare coming 


Nearer and 
last 


toward me 
until I couldew@et 
bearer 7 
It was Duteh Pete’s 
a ery of wel@Ome on me, fol 
by a rp order at which the 
at once took his i 


nearer it 
distinguish 


came 
the 
Kafir. He 


seelng 


save 


lowed 
rman behind me 


I noticed it was a stabbing assegai 
from my neck, Then, with many pro 
fuse apologies, he asked me to come 
where T could get warmth and food, and 
in the meantime he would send his son, 
the gentleman who had been tickling 
my carotid for the last ten minutes, te | 
look after my horse. 

The invitation was far too grateful 
and comforting for me not to accept out 


of hand 
While I 


Vircanies 


Without asking any 

getting dry and 
that was becoming eloquent, 
stood by in respectful silence, 
had finished, he ealled up 
there were two of them—and 
them to me. I only hope I 
all the nice things he 


questions. 
filling a 
the 
but, 


Wiis 


Katir 
as soon as I 
his sons 
presented 
said 


may deserve 


about me 
years, 


| THOUGHT that, after so many 
the 


I had got over being surprised at 
news-circulating system, 
was fairly taken 
gave detail 
ete 
from 


but T ad 
aback when that 
the 
and of 
the 
menninglys 


native 
mit I 
Katir 
turnup 


of 
my 
police. 
whether 


me—in 
with Dutch 
dismissal 

asked 


story 
nis 
consequent 


Then he thie 








Fair Play in Telephone Rates 


been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so 
restricted the use of the tele- 
phone that it is of small value. 


T is human nature to resent 

paying more than any one else 
and to demand cheap telephone 
service regardless of the cost of 
providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 
the merchant or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn’t be fair, would 
it? No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge for 
a quart of milk as another pays 
for a gallon. 


To be of the greatest useful- 
ness, the telephone should reach 
every home, office and business 
place. To put it there, rates must 
be so graded that every person 
may have the kind of service he 
requires, at a rate he can easily 


afford. 


Abroad, uniform rates have 


The great majority of Bell 
subscribers actually pay less 
than the average rate. There are 
a few who use the telephone 
in their business for their profit 
who pay according to their use, 
establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the 
majority of the subscribers. 


To make a uniform rate 
would be increasing the price 
to the many for the benefit of 
the few. 

All may have the service they 
require, at a price which is fair 
and reasonable for the use each 
makes of the telephone. 

These are reasons why the 
United States has the cheapest 
and most efficient service and 
the largest number of telephones 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Dickson Sais Schock, 771 Anaditorium Bldg., Chicago 








Do You Like to Draw? « 


That's all we want to know 








N ve will not y y my grand 
prize—or a lot of tree stuff if 
er this ad r ’ 
4 k. FE x 
e r talent with a . 
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money a t 


sortfolio 
cartoons “sample lesson plate, 
The W. L io School of Cartooning 
$14 Leader Blidg., Cleveland, 0 








1 METZ 


The Quality Car 


IT IS THE RECOGNIZED 
HIGH CLASS CAR IN 
THE LOW PRICE CLASS 


This new METZ model is luxur- 
iously finished, graceful in design, 
and wonderfully easy riding. It pos- 
sesses both the style and the power 
that are today necessary features 
of the strictly up-to-date car t 
travels 40 to 50 miles per hour, is 
easy to drive, and extremely eco 
nomical in operation. 


| 


Ilu ng oe literature describing the 
new Fore-Door Model mailed on 
request. Write for catalog “C.” 


METZ COMPANY ° 


Ibo et 


ance, 
best throughout, 
in reliable 
formance it 
superior. 


equipment the 


A Masterpiece in Automobile Design and Construction 





HE NEW fore-door model of 


METZ 


Roadster appeals to your appreciation of 


the 


Quality. Everything about it is 
efficiency. It won the last Glidden Tour, 
scored sensational victories in the officially 
conducted hill-climbing contests last June 
and July at Uniontown and Richfield Springs, 
winning In open competition against cars - 
all makes and prices, includir 60 ; und 90 hors 

power racing models, Handsome in appear- 


$495 


Equipped Complete 


expressive of 


ind 
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has no 
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Lyon & Healy Harps Ss 


The world’s greatest harp builders offer 
ou now a complete range of selection, 
Lyon & He aly the world’s standard superior harp. 
Washburn Harp the perfect harp a 













price. Clark Iris h Harp th prett 

toned harp for artist d beginner All made 
in the great facto < 'L 1 & Heals Sold on 
easy term er, W 
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THE SHOP WINDOW 


EVERYTHING FROM 
INFORMATION ABOUT 


FIND 
AND 


WILL 


ESTIONS MANY 


A MEMORANDUM BOOK 
INTERESTING 


ORCHARD, 
READING 


YOU 
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CAN 
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TO AN APPLE 
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Real Es 


Land Of Manatee 


Gulf Coast An indepen tent 


fale 


The 


attra tive 


On South Florida's 


Income from 


small cultivated area in the Heart of Florida’s Frost-Pro« f 
Fruit and Vegetable Growing District Oranges, grape 
fruit, celery, lettuce, tomatoes, ripening under a Winter 
sun, bring big returns Three and four crops on same 
land each year. Growing season 30 days Beautiful, 
progressive, little cities with every advantage. Hospita 
ble people formerly from all parts of United States. 
Delightful climate year ‘round Our #4-page illustrated 
book, fully descriptive, mailed free. Ask J. A. Pride, 
General ee ~~ Seaboard Air Line Railway, 


Suite 363, Norfolk, 


6% Ist Mortgage Bonds, $100, $500 & $1000 
each, maturing | to 5 years. Secur.d by first mortgage on 
strictly high-grade Chicago Apartments and land in choice 
locations, having dependable net income of 3 to 4 times 
total interest. Security,2 for 1. Legal investment for 
banks. Mert every requirement of the ultraconservative 
investor. Chicago Title & Trust Co. guarantees titles, 
cts as trustee and certifies each bond. Interest promptly 
paid twice a year. Our book of information sent free on 





ee Ask for No. 45 B. 
N. Macqueen & Co., Mortgage & Bond Bankers, 
0 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Opportunities Await You In The South. 


Typewriters, Office Supplies 


Lagest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons, etc. ‘4 to bg 
prices. $15 up—rented anywhere—applying rent on 

Free — Installment payments if desired. 

for catalo 21, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab 
4-36 W Lake St.. Chicago, Ill. 


mfrs. 
price 
Write 


1892), 





Of Interest to Women 


Become A Trained Nurse By Home Study 


Nurses earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas reco x 





course 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy term~. Catalog Free. 


American School for Nurses, 1550 La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 





Motion Picture Plays 
Big Prices Paid. 





Write Moving Picture Piays. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





Cameras 
Write For Samples Of 


Duplicating Devices 


Duplicator Will Reproduce 50 


The “Universal” 
perfect copies of anything made with typewriter, pen, 
pencil in ten minutes No experience Simple, clean 
No glue or gelatine. Letter size $3.25 Vrite for booklet 





F. Reeves Duplicator Co., 419 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa 
You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Every 
letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 
“Modern” Duplicator $3.60 complete. Booklet Free 
W. E. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa 
‘aos. atvnit y Mue gtd Mand at EONAR d HL " mn) 





Old Coins Wante ad 


We Pay $1.00 To $1,000.00 For Numerous Rare 
coins to 1909, Many of great valueincirculation. Get Posted 
It may mean much profit to you. Send only 4c for our New 
Large Illustrated Coin Circular. Send now. You have noth 
ing to lose. Numismatic Bank, Dept. C, Ft. Worth, Texas 
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Collections 
“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody.” 


and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from honest debts 











Business Opportunities 


Salesmen In Each City Wanted Te Take Core 


Pasters 


of accumulating orders for Picture 

Every local advertiser orders then 0,000 or r a 
Duplicate orders come fast. How to make them t k 
«f your town through boys and girls who make « ect n 
No better opportunity available Write us today for 
samples and particulars Picture Paster Publicity ¢ 
Inc., 2 Rector St., New York City, ! 


Intelligent Representatives Wanted: Young Or 





middle aged men and women who can give satisfactory 
references as to character can make considerable n ey 
weekly introducing our Music Courses. Our suce ses 
have brought us to the point where we are now employing 
representatives in every section of the country e 
today for full particulars. Siegel Myers Correspondence 
School of Music, Dept. A Chicago, Ill 


Build A Business Of Your Own. And Escape 


salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection Business 


Limitless field; little competition. Few opportunities so 
profitable. Send for ‘‘Pointers’’ today American Col 
lection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich 

r 


Build A Business Of Your Own. We Show You 
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Land. cheapest in America. No long winters, droughts or Have You A Camera? : = iP Pho- all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free 
my magazines, American Photography and Popular Pho : : “ nea : , “ws hour ip mankin Uiat shames baad or 12 , 
blizzards. Apples, truck, poultry and livestock are mak : Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Great Salt né g 1 lan iw oul ] acuun lean 
+ i ak aod? aoe Se epson: tography, which tell you how to make better pictures and Lake City. Utah. U.S.A Kdiien Henne Deas Liles te ers, clothes reels, etc. Sayre Company, Gas i rage ‘hic sees 
a ~_ th . be ~sedee — Rice mem 3 rt Rick 2 4 earn money. F. R. Fraprie, 651 Pope Bldg., Boston. . ; — yp . 8 
La nd & ind Aah. 3 ne alley A ee i Ww we ear ae “ ‘ UM Ao bE, i ano abana MAAN EAUTAL 100.04 AERA RRS ARMADA AOL OR ‘OMT ENN APTANA GR ARANETA DOAN 4/18 HAKAN NENT H J mi 1 
——— > How to Ente Leaf Books 
; , : : 9 Entertain 00S ea OORS 
Profitable Little Farms At Richland Heights In I atents Ww . 4 i} 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location, 5 and 10 - _ 2 
acre tracts, $250.00 and up, easy terms—good fruit, veg A Fortune To The Inventor Who Reads And Plage, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dia- Everybody Should Carry a Loose Leaf Memo 
etable, poultry and live st ck country Large list of other heeds it, is the possible worth of the book we send _ logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations book. Why? Because it is e« vic Sampl with Genu 
farms. Send for literature now F. H. La Baume. Agr’! fc. postage. Write us at once. R. 8S. & A. B. Lacey, Dey yleaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, Make Up Goods, Large ine Leather covers and 50 shee y D5 ¢ Name on cover in 
Agt., N. & W. Ry., 345 Arcade Bidg., Roanoke, Va C, Washington, D.C. Established 1869 Catalog Free T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicago Gold 15c¢ extra. Looseleaf Book Co., 8114 E. 125th St., N.Y 
HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS ARE IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE WHO CAN QUALIFY, THE FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
, f Yr y oO von 4 , ”) 
Agents Wanted Agents Wanted Agents Wanted High-Grade Salesmen 
Fast Selling Auto Safety Accessory. Pittsburgh District Manager, Wanted In Every City And , A Golden Opportunity Offered Live Men Selling 
Mirgibie Searchlight First real automobile searchlight County for “Crystella,” a new wonder that is being used PureSpun Aluminum Utensils «nd Specialties. We furnish : ; 
Powerful accurate lenses. Throws light in any direction. by all housewives, hotels, institutions, factories, automo- free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods Salesmen: Exceptional Opportunity To Make 
Prevents accidents and delays. Attaches to windshield. bilists, ete. If you have a few dollars and can handle agents Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in big immediate profits and build up permanent, profit 
Useful as trouble lamp. Either battery or lighting sys- or canvassers, we can make you a great offer and some your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick able busine ss selling Frantz Premie r Electric Cleaners 
tem. Every driver wants one. Doctors need it to find quick money Send four 2c stamps for sample prepaid. and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg now $25 60,000 sold last year 3 W000 advertising 
house numbers. Quick sales. Good profit. Live agents Crystella Co., Inc., 323-327 Washington St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Co., Division X, Lemont, Ill em aw now pune ~~ k = I age Sept. 12th Post 
wanted. Good Territory. Pittsburgh Electric Specialties teal co-operation and selling helps given salesmer 
Co. 927 French St. Pittsburgh, Pa. sig commissions Fall months best selling season 
—~ ; Agents—Get Particulars Of One Of The Best Agents: Your Greatest Opportunity To Become Write immediately for full particuiars. Premier Vacuum 
" : paying propositions ever out. The New Portable OilGas permanent representative for largest mfrs. High Grade Cleaner Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Tho Faller Dustiocs Mop And Furniture Duster Stove for Heating, Cooking and Baking. Sells like Wild- Soaps and Toilet Preparations. Great crew manager's 
are a worttest in leac ob ype =r manag Th — Oo i _—. fire. Light in weight—practical. Big weekly income. proposition. Business good year round. Best ever till 
exclusive fe en. » ur Spec yroposition ; -~ . o Ww 
-- . The World Manufacturing Company, 6102 World Build- Davis, Pres., R 61, Davis Block, Chicago > 
or % , é lace é d, Conn. ~ ? 
Freed inchs Rack ned mh SWORS COMM ing, Cincinnat, O. patna. Ave Yop? rove Bt At Banke And Hotels 
S . . toc . ces, et ough ou oto-Identification ( reden 
= . P . . Agents! A Chance To Make Big Money. All tial (enclosed in handsome leather pocketbook) furnished 
Agents: Extra Lasge Profit. Newest, Sienplest, Big Textile Mills Will Employ Everywhere or spare time. “Try-it-before-you-buy-it” plan, sells With our new £2.14) \ccident Insurance Policy; pays bene 
most practical safety razor; diagonal stroke. Dandy ex reliable people to take orders for dress fabrics. hosiery, Climax Automatic Razor Sharpener to every man. Un fits for injuries or sickness, total cost $5 per\ear. Double 
clusive feature. Six superfine blades, stropper and mag- underwear, sweaters, and neckwear from samples. sual profits. Write for exclusive territory and guaran insurance benefits $10 per year Agents wanted. Hichest 
nificent leather case—sells on sight at popular price. Factory prices. Many making big weekly income. teed sales proposition Victor Specialty Co., 13 Victor Commissions. Address Underwriters, 1345 Insurance Ex 
Biffaio Specialty Co., Manufacturers of Liquid Veneer, Spare or all time. No experience. Permanent. Credit Bldg., Canton, Ohio. change, Chicag« 
334 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. given. Steadfast Mills, 58 Remsen Street, Cohoes, N. Y 





We Need Live Wire Representatives For Un- 
occupied territory to handle The Fuller Sanitary Brushes. 
Our product is nationally advertised and covers every need. 
Fuller 


Your te rritory is valuable. Write for particulars 
Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. Western 
Branch: Rock Island, Il. 


We will Pex | You $120.00 To Distribute Re- 
literature in your community Sixty days’ work 
Man or woman. Opportunity 
may be International 
Philadelphia. 


izious 
Experience not required 

for promotion. Spare time 
Bible Press, 179 Winston Building, 


used. 


Make Big Money Selling 
wonderful Polish for Pianos, Automobiles, Furniture 
Certain “ Repeater Extra large profit. Introductory 
Offer Write Lawson Piano Company, Third 
Avenue, New York. 

Wanted Reliable Agents To Sell Our Exclu- 
sive line. Only house in the country handling absolutely 
made-to-order dress skirts and petticoats, through agents 
Experience not necessary. Samplesfree. Can make good 
money. Dept No. 1, Security Co., Weeds epost, N 
Gold Glass Lome 
These letters and 
country. Chicago 


Men And Women 


2568 








“ Everbrite” 


Agents: For 
num bers 


for window signs and house 
numbers can be sold in every city in the 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind 


Live Agents:—Own A Good Business. Branch 
Distributors for new exclusive specialties. Permanent in- 
come No canvassing. No. of oe limited. Write 
today Modern Spec ialty Co., C , Racine, Wis 


Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders Fer Our 
Phe pe flavors in tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 
large profits. Exclusive business 
C. H. Stuart & Co., 27 Union, 


territory Permanent 
Newark, N. Y 


“ae In Sanen City To Suenly Aabeasiiis 
owners and the trade wit Kor-Ker” Puncture Cure 
Large Profits. Must finance onde rs. Unusual proposition 
Puncture Cure Sales Co., 20 Bridge St., Newark, N. J 


At Last--A Compressed Air Clothes Washer; 
+ clothes in 3 min Veighs but 2 ll rice 
A sale at every — 


only $1. Age nts coining money 
Wendell ——— Washer C 40 Oak St., Leipsic, Ohio 

Agents Wanted To Sell The Midget Vest 
Pocket Garment Hanger Quick seller Patented No 
competition. The Silvex Co., 171 Madison Ave., New York 


Agents Make Bis Money Selling Self-Lighting 
gas tips and gas stove ters; no matches requires 
turn on gas, lights itse: m sight; send for proposi- 
tion before all territory is taken. Automatic Gas Appli- 
1 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


sells « 


ance Co., 


And Force ial Saves 
stoppages in waste pipes. 

Write for new agent's 
42nd St., N. ¥ 


Lift 
temoves all 
fix you for life 
Dept. C, 30 E 


Little Giant 
plumber’s bills 
Absolute monopoly; 
plan. J. E. Kennedy, 


Guaranteed Hosiery Manufacturer Selling Direct 

oe consumer, wishes agentin every county Permanent 

g paying business. Protected territory. Credit. C. Parker 
mile No. 12th St., FRRaGeipaia, Pa 





Outfit Free To Agents. Best Selling Handker- 
chiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the market 
Quick sellers, big profits Deal direct with a large manu 
facturer. Send stamp for ~~ ulars. Freeport Mfg. Co 

72 Main St., Brooklyn, 


Magazine Subscription Solicitors Earn Liberal 
commissions and extra prize money working for Scrib 
ner’s. It does not interfere with your present occupation 
A postcard will bring full particulars. Address Desk 
Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sign Men Make Big Money Handling Ou Metallic 
Letters. —_ st,cheapest. Be independent. No experience 
required; » show how. Sample instructions free Uni 
versal Sign & Letter Co., Inc.,371 Fulton St., Brooklyn,N.Y 





Agents Of Ability And High Character Wanted 
on a new household article. Large profit. Special selling 
plan that pu'ls results Address Merritt & Brock, 59 to 69 
Temple Place Mass 


Joston 


What Are You Selling? If We Had Your Ad- 





dress we'd show you how to sell more, send you free pocket 
sample and largely increase your profits—not one week 
but weekly. 8S. Mfg. Co., 20B Warren St., New York 


Agents: — Electric Sign — Flashes Changeable 
wording in radiant sparkling beams of colored light. Onut- 
selling everything at $10.00. Valuable exclusive territory. 
Sample free Flashtric Electric Sign Co., Chicago 


Agents:—Our Triangle Polish Mo 
$1.) Premium, is the best seller today. to 
big money Get particulars and territory 
each sale. Duncan Bros., 2600 Grand Ave., 


Including 
orkers make 
%e profit on 
Chicago. 


Agents Hurry Something New. Sanitary Tele- 


phone device Millions will be sold. Steel Corporation 
bought 1200. Sells itself. Splendid profit. Write today 
for territory Phondate C iM) Nasby Bldg., Toledo, O. 

Wanted-—Live Agents To Sell “Eureka Steel 


Wonderful 


catalogue 


tes or for cash 
for 


Ranges” from wagons, on nc 
money maker for ambitious men 


Eureka Steel Range ¢ O'Fallon, Il 


Send 


New Laundry Wax, Per- 
working outfit 
New York 


Sells Like Hot Cakes. 
furnes clothes with lasting violet perfume 
New offer Perfume } Water St 


Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our 


guaranteed food flavorsin tubes( saving 80 Exceptionally 
large profits. Exclusive territory Pe rmanent business 
C. H. Stuart & Co., 27 Union, Newark, N 

Agents :—Greatest Offer Ever Made. Eleven- 
piece toilet article set and $1.00 carving st yo 
Hic; sells for 81.00. Big daily sales Write day 
Pierce Chemical Company, Station U, Chicago 


Agents Wanted. 
tion in U.S. If you are 
write and let us show 
Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., ¢ 


Best Paying Agency Proposi- 
making less than $21h) monthly 
you how to make more. Novelty 
‘anton, Ohi 


aasiats In Every City To Handle Our Triplex 
Folding Handbag; big profits, exclusive territory; write 
for terms and free « other big sellers. S. B. Diamo 
& Bro., 35 West 21 York City 


atalog nd 


at Street New 





Agents: Portraits 35c, Frames 16e. 


ews | 


Sheet Pic- 
low tops 28 





tures ic ereox yes 2 i I 2 
wy dn Pes -~ Samples and « + AR. Consolidated 
Portrait Co., Dept. 140R, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


State And County Agents Wanted For The Auclo 
Furnace Clock. Itstarts any furn you sleep. Bi 
seller, large profits, Auclo Co Newark.N |. 





5 Exsex Bldg 


Quick Sales And Big I Profits ‘Selling Our Guar- 
or attractive sample offer Liberal 
Die k, Mgr x W. Lake, Ch 


goods ite 


Wm. J 


anteed 
Credit 


Dept. BS 


Salesmen Wanted. Just A Few More Openings 


left. If you can show us that you are an Al man making 
small towns in territory still open, we can show you the 
best side-line Punch Board Proposition ever offered 
Special Territory sig commissions, Prompt commis 
sions,— Repeat commissions Answer quick. Grove Mfg 
Cr 262 Cottage Grove Ave Chicago, Il 

Salesmen Wanted To Sell Our High Class 
postage stamp aftixer. This device has established ; 
cantatle reputati for itself with 20.000 users in the 
United States High class men can earn big money 
selling our products. Multipost Company, 36 Allen St 


Rochester 


Salesmen— We Will Pay You Well. Hardenburg’s 
famous line of Leather Goods, Diaries, and other Adver 
*rodu f thirty years — nee 
mers, big commissions serious 
. Sedum Ut tae 

ton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





Salesmen Wented te Sell, Epcteively, Or As A 





side line, a t t article 

hard ware irug and pai it ae asl mmissior ald 
each werk Ss ibility and energetic work nly r 

quirements Address Sales Manager AK) Olive St 
St. Louis, Mo 


Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 


to-measure high grade men's tailored suits from S41") t 
$22.10. You can make good money Elegant large book 
outfit free Experience unnecessary No ] ket er 
affair Splendid opportunity to make money Handy 
Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicag 


Salesmen Making Small Towns, Should Carry 





ur fast selling cket side-line Special sales plana 
ing return of unsold goods makes quick easy sales. £5.10) 
commis tig daily profit for fr time 
Son or outfit to-day Canfield Mfg 
Cc I 

Wanted: Calendar Salesman By One Of The 
leading manufacturers arge exclusive copyrighted line 
Very liberal commission paid on receipt of orders. Exper 
ence desirable but not essential Best references required 
Robert Chapman Company Grand St., Brookiyn, N.Y 








If you have a toothache— 


to whom do you go to have it fixed ? 


If you want to know the truth about classified advertising to whom shouw/d you go to get it ? 


We make a business of knowing classified advertising. 


We will gladly tell the manufacturer 


of a meritorious article what should be done to make 47s classified advertising most success- 


ful. 


102) Westminster 


Address 


Collier’s 


Bldg., Chica 


Classified Department 


416 W » New York, 
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I should not like to settle my account 
with Pete, if I had the opportunity. 


I shook my head. It was no fault of 


Pete's, of course, but I reckon that my 
dismissal from the police was the best 
thing that could have happened to me, 
would have it. Moreover, if 
matters, I was per 
Anyway he would 
grave, 


as good luck 
it came to balancing 
haps in his debt 
eurry my marks on him to the 
and they were not ornamental. 


HEN the Kafir asked me again, more 

meaningly still, what I would do to 
a man who had got me five years on the 
Breakwater, and somehow, with the 
question, came the conviction that Dutch 
Pete was alive. I was just about to 
answer that I would try and get even 
with him, when I remembered that a 
Kafir’s idea of getting even and mine 
might differ. So I replied that I would like 
to give him a dose of the same medicine. 
Then came another surprise. If I had 
told the man Pete was doing time on the 
Breakwater, he could not have showed 
more satisfaction. He asked me to re- 
peat what I had said, again and tien 
iain, and ended with a request that I 
should follow him. 

I assented and a few steps took us 
through a screen of brushwood and out 
on to the hillside. I was not surprised, 
for, though I had not been above ground 
since’ I had left my horse, I had noticed 
an increasing freshness in the air and 
proximity of light. 
The mist had rather, we had 
mounted above it; through a rift in the 
limestone I could see it stretching away 
over the landscape like a vast tablecloth. 
Higher and higher we mounted till all 
at once the Kafir stopped with his finger 
on his lips. I halted and listened, and 
after a second or two, distinguished, 
above the sighing of the evening breeze 
through the herbage, a steady monoto 
nous clicking. Then he led me stealthils 
forward, on hands and knees this time, 
to where the ground fell away sharply and 
bade me peep through the brushwood. 


was sensible of the 
gone, or 


DID as I was asked and found myself 

looking down into a rough prison yard, 
an oblong rift in the limestone, some 
thirty feet deep and twenty by forty 
yards in dimensions. Everything was 
there, the sleeping cell with its irons 
fastened to a staple in the wall, another 
building which I conceived to be a dark 
cell, and away in the far corner, a tri 
angle, and below it, on a shelf of rock, 
an ominous implement the nature of 
which I could guess. I took in all these 
details at a glance, but what caught 
and riveted my gaze was the figure of 
aman in the middle. His hair had 
grown to his shoulders, his beard to his 
waist, and both were snow white. He 
was naked save for a cloth round his 
loins. There he crouched miserably 
working, working, working with hammer 
and chisel, building a low wall of lime 
stone. I knew without being told that 
it was Dutch Pete. 


MOMENT later I saw his face. Sud 

denly he threw aside the implements 
he was working with, and, falling on his 
knees, commenced to pray in frenzied 
tones for deliverance. It was not only 
prayer but confession. I could hear 
every word until I stopped my ears and 
drew back. Dutch Pete had been a worse 
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man than even I had thought, and yet I 
could not help feeling sorry for him. 
Then the Kafir told me his story. As 
soon as he was released, he had followed 
Dutch Pete—who, somehow, had never 
been lost sight of—and lain for him with 
his two sons. One evening they had sur- 
prised and captured him, and carried 
him off to one of the caves in the Blank- 
burg Range. Every night for a week 
they had led him blindfold round the 
foot of the hills so as to make him think 
he had been conveyed a week’s journey 
from home. Then they had led him, still 
blindfold, up the hills to his present 
prison. There he had been compelled to 
build the cell which I had seen—the 
manacles (how obtained I did not in- 
quire) had been brought in anticipation 
and generally to make himself a prison 
yard. It was perfect in all its details: 
trust a man who has spent five years on 
the Breakwater to be exact as to particu- 
lars. The discipline to which he was 
subjected was precisely the same as the 
(,overnment discipline for native con- 
victs. The triangle, I was glad to hear 
had only been used once. Pete had been 
there three years and in two more—at 
the end of five years, exactly the same 
term as the Kafir’s—he wouid be taken 
the same seven-night journey, his clothes, 
kis money, his horse, if alive, would be 
restored to him, and he would be released. 


hy was strict justice, it was less than 
strict justice, for the Kafir had been 
the innocent victim of a most dastardly 
crime, yet I put in a plea for Pete. I 
urged that he was truly penitent (I 
hoped he was) and was praying Heaven 
genuinely for release. The Kafir replied 
quietly that if every prisoner who prayed 
venuinely for release were set free, half 
the convicts in the world would be at 
liberty within a year of their sentence. 
That silenced me. 

All at once my companion pulled me 
violently aside. In my abstraction I had 
not heeded my steps and was nearly 
walking into a narrow hole, half covered 
with Then he drew aside the 
grass, and picking up a piece of lime- 
stone let it fall. There was a long, low 
whistling sound, followed by a _ dull, 
moaning reverberation. As we resumed 
our way, the Kafir said significantly 
that he hoped no attempt would be made 
to rescue Dutch Pete by force. 

When we got to the place where I had 
left my horse, the mist had cleared. I 
rode moodily homewards. No pledges 
had been asked or given, but I felt that 
they had trusted to my honor and that 
my lips were sealed. In any case an at- 
tempt at rescue would mean for Dutch 
ete an impenetrable grave in the heart 
of the mountain. In two years, if alive, 
he will return and then—what? 


£TASS. 


S I have said, I do not think he will 
be able to establish his identity, and 
1 happen to know there are more than 
one or two unscrupulous people whose in- 
terest it would be that he should not do 
so. I, however, can irrefutably reestab- 
lish him, but shall I? It depends on the 
man himself. If he attempts retaliation, 
if he tries to raise a hue and cry after 
the Kafir, if, in fact, he does not run 
straight, he must shift for himself. 
But I hope and think that when the 
hour of his release comes, Dutch Pete’s 
expiation will be complete. 


LOL’ S Vy appa 
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One of many illustrations in the Memoirs 
and Secret Chronicles of the Courts of Europe. 


Clip the coupon for information 
how to obtain this set free. 





By Her Help Nelson 
Won His Famous Battle— 


One man—Lord Nelson other established 


England’s supremacy of the sea. 


more than any 

You know his name and fame—but do you know the name of the 
woman without whose help his Battle of the Nile would have been 
im possible— 

Emma, Lady Hamilton, who rose from the rank of a sewing maid 
to be the power behind a throne and Lord Nelson’s closest friend? 

Behind almost every great event of history there is a hidden cause 
—an intrigue, perhaps, a back stair council, or perhaps a woman’s smile. 

The roots of the present great war go back to seeds sown in the 
secret lives of former rulers. 

Those lives stand stripped of their gilt and tinsel__their joys and 
tears, their intrigue and scandals, theirambitionsand hatred all revealedin 


The Memoirs and 
Secret Chronicles of 
The Courts of Europe 


In these ten volumes, Kings and Queens, and court favorites— 
knowing that what they wrote would not be read until they had 
passed away—-set forth the secrets of their lives, 

One sees the gay Louis XIV quarreling with his cook. 

The secrets of the courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg are bared 
in a volume that was once ordered burned by the public executioner. 

Madame du Barry, the “left-hand Queen of France”; Marie 
Antoinette; Catherine de Medici, the “Queen who caused a massacre”’, 
all these have revealed their secrets. 


Other histories tell the ¢ffects of former great European Wars; this one sets forth 
the hidden causes. 


To Learn How To Obtain These 
Ten Volumes—Clip This Coupon 


The Memoirs of the Courts of Europe have been issued in a new ten-volume edition, 
suitably bound. 

A limited number of these sets will be offered to Collier subscribers as a means of introducing our new 
edition of The World’s Great Events—a world history by 200 historians. 

Every great event, character, invention, peace treaty, and discovery is treated by an authority 
splendid condensed world history, and every great battle, including: 


in this 













Macaulay 


Japan and Corea— Hami/ton 


Battle of Blenheim — Creasy Battle of the Boyne— 


The Thirty Years’ War—Co/lier 


Battle of Marathon — Lytton 


Battle of Agincourt — Hume 


Cw. 


Braddock’s Defeat— Grant Battle of the Sea of Japan— Hurd a. 
The Glorious Revolution—Green Conquest of Egypt— Masper 

. 
The Danish Conquest — Knight Polish Insurrection —Rambaud co! ; ae 
End of Peloponnesian War—Von Ranke Battle of Gettysburg—Schouler - son 


Fall of Greece—Lidde/i 


nzies Austro-Russian Attack onTurkey 


416 West 13th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me infor- 
mation about the Memoirs of 


Revolution in Servia—Vivian 
Downfall of Napoleon — A Carlyle 
Battles of Manila Bay and Santiago— Willis Abbort 


The Revolution in China and the Late War in the Balkans— the Courts of Europe and tell me 
Bark iow to obtain the ten volumes 
Ellis Barker in connection with the World’s 


Full information about the contents of the Memoirs and the 
special offer by which the entire ten volumes may be ob- 
tained in connection with the World's Great Events 
will be sent on request. 


If interested, merely clip the coupon. DUE, . i ccccastesee 
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A Super-Car $1,175 
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part in the most exact, most eco Our extreme (| precaut 
It has an entire building ce ry . Sepsis oe _ ) — 
voted to laboratory for tests = . sos pict oa 
and analyses to insure our high : Apes co ‘ a : ee 
en Respec me ca ins eb 
To prove our parts to KNOW il l t 
‘i ‘ ~ what 1s needed—test cars are kept for $220 rt 
Reo the Fifth is one car which every sunning all the time on rouwh paste 
man respects. Some buy costlier cars— = ‘0%!s. Alter 10,000 miles, the tes 
cars are yrougn In, taken apart . 
some cheaper. No one car appeals to all. anc inspected. Each vital part j On greatest marvel 
required to come through in pra yen tor : CRpneerIng the 
But men who know cars—who go be- _ tically new condition ilue we give you today in this 
° ° ar. 
low the surface—pay tribute to this car of Reo Effic; 
° e€o Icienc ° 
R. E. Olds. They know it to be an excep- y 35,000 Running 
. Reo the Fifth is built slowly a 
tional car. And tens of thousands choose  eyrejtiy. The parts and materia ss asst: Wh oh tees cm 
it when they buy a car to keep. oe ee ween: Se ee | 
tions arts. are ground to utter e car to e1 
exactness Six weeks are spent in build 
Look deep enough to find out how on each « 
Look Deep this chassis won its fame , " 
a a Kach important part must sh periel 
vh eo at least 50 per cent over-capacity ‘ 
° \ll our tests—for this 35-hors« I 
Go below t beauty and ry The Unique Reo power car—are based on 50-horse vant a better 1 r that " 
this ynfort and perfect equiy Organization power requirements. 
iT¢ 
here ] is videl 
ae now tl mode 1utomobile 
egive th al See the Latest Model 
cf Its new-style beauty will delight late I In the year 
- De D So will its equipment—its chi 
nae rc 27 me-rod control, its freedom frot 1 ‘ ‘ glad yu 
} 1 y rs better a evers, its ease of gear shifting 
] We — lately added 18 appea We have dealers in 1155 towns. 
| I vetterments. e 
. | . ; Write for Reo Magazine which tells 
Equipment i ite : - But look below these attractions and pictures how Reo the Fifth 
New-style body. aa esi This car's ultra value | largely is built. 
Electricstarter,lightsandhorn. | 
One-rod control. ng I : ive irked | 
Mohair top, curtains and slip | t Ir. Old or years. And 
cover. I £ t 
Clear vision ventilating wind- aE ae a 
shield. de 
Speedometer. - 
Demountable rims with extra 
rim. 
| Non-skid tires on rear wheels. ton — it ) 
| Improved tire bracket. . : z he 
Pump, jack, complete tool and ‘ #0 per cent i 
tire outfit. | p 
| Foot and robe rails. 
| 35 horsepower. 
| Tires 34x 4. | itn yuniLie lai machines, 
L each designe: produce some The Latest Reo Roadster, $1,175 f. o. b. Lansing 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,500 
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CORONA 


The International Typewriter 
For Personal Use 


HE CORONA TYPEWRITER is a good deal like 
the postage stamp—it goes everywhere. The Corona 
is being used this very minute in every quarter of the globe. 



















You see, most typewriters are useless outside of an office because of 
their extreme weight, but the Corona 
is different. While it has practically . 
every feature of the standard $100 \ 
machines, it weighs only six pounds 
(6lbs). Again, it is unlike the big, 
cumbersome machines, because of a \ 
clever folding feature — the carriage 
folds down over the keyboard, reduc- 
ing the size to about that 
of a large camera. 














No wonder it is so 
popular for personal use. 
The Business Man, the 
Salesman,the Author, the 

Doctor, the Clergyman, 
the Traveler, the Actor, 
the Teacher, the Student, 
the Boy or Girl in School, the 
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1] Society Woman—all who have 
} ’ any writing to do, whether 
: 4 business or personal—can own a 
; “3 = \ Corona, and, best of all, carry it 
N \ with them anywhere without the 
N least inconvenience. Not since the intro- 
) duction of visible writing has such an ad- + 
vance in typewriter construction been made! Se 
{ Such modern features as back spacer, two color rib- 


Corona Dealers Everywhere 


Partial List of Domestic Agencies 
Amarillo, Chas. W. Small Tw. Exch . Minneapolis Nogthwestera 7 Tw. Exch. 


bon, stencil cutting device, visible writing, universal key- 
board, and high speed escapement, are all found on the Corona. 











“These are > 2 296 if is 2 A ta, A T M ukee, 
These are some of the reasons why it is as popular—and useful— Atlante, i w Ashe Goon Madison, Cant. E a8 “Driver 
. " y, Corona Tw. ies Co. emphi 
in one part of the world as in another. Reporters on practically every puburn, Irving 6. Cobwoll +} igomery. Davant Pw. Go, 
n ~ A - ut Py ice ulton ay eure tationery 
well known newspaper and magazine use the Corona and take it with tradford. R- W. Crowell = Mincic Ake 5 ay 
SOmMin, Lac Smi oa. 01 
them no matter where they go gridgeport Plummer Tw. beh. ail io ae 
ristol, Bristol Tw. ay "Roby 
rs ! . galtimore, Mh, W,, Ligey & Co. heste RNs oe. 
There is hardly a Department in the United States Government in bostin Bisel tw: Insp. Co. Noa Otten Crescent fw- Bach 
. ° : uffalo, Buffalo Tw. Em . 5 
which the Corona is not used. Some of the most prominent individ- latavia, Macreyvey Slewht- D DeGraft Norfolk, NV. tw. Exch. 
chicago, Corona Tw. Sales jashua, N. Tw. Exch 






















‘ SES ae ial : . sialiadie sae Columbus (Miss.), L. 7 Divelbiss New Haven, R. L. Carter 
uals in the world—even including the crowned heads and royal families Columbus (Ga), Col: Oifice Sup. Cp. Northampton. N, Commarela} Col 
. . Solumbus , Brie wheman & & Vough an Omaha, Cen tral Typewriter hb. 
of Europe—use the Corona. Cleveland, Ohio Tw. Oshkosh, 0. Otfiee Sup 
Canton, Baers’ Oklshoma City. Tw. rium 
- ’ “ - P Chillicothe Y: Sal. og & Repair Co. — 7 McNeil x. Gi 
. . ‘ . “ciate > . illico orne 1apman o1 ( 

When you see it you will appreciate the reason why it is known as harlotte: J. E, Crayton & C ortiand. (Ore) Tg K. Gill Co 
at rn ° = 99 ° ‘columbia, Southern Scale & Fix. Co "ittsburgh Standard Tw. Co. 
the ‘International Typewriter for Personal Use. And there is no Charleston, Edward J. Murphy vortiand, (Me.) C. O. Barrows Co. 

anv r a 


better time to see it than now. 


Jes Moines, B. F. iw Co. Quincy, Wei 
Jallas, Corona Tw. Agency oanoke, C. A. a ‘Bien Co. 
~ 4 s _ 7 puluts. pate Ty. « i Reading, Standard iyi Co. 
- > . — nver estern Tw. Sales Co Rocheste C. Van Hoesen 
5 ecial October Demonstr ation over, Edward H. Quimb Richmond, American Tw. Exch, 
om; —. Eckdall & McC arty Sioux Falls, Co 
| Tw. & Office nta Rosa, Charles lifeld Gs. 


During the entire month of October, Corona Dealers everywhere 
are holding a Special Demonstration, explaining fully to all who call 


Corona Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: Groton, New York, U.S. A. 
New York Salesroom: 141 West 42nd Street 


United Typewriter Cc Ltd.. Distributors for Canada 








Dayton, United Bre en Pub. House 
Jetroit, Detroit Tw. 


Sanegtite, Evansville Boe eer t. Co, 
rie -Rider Co 











enos Aires, C ompar le © paasene, 
Calestts. Remington Tw » li 

( 
Ca Town, Remington pe. Agency 
Cairo, M. Houghton & Co. 


Guayaquil, Guerrero & Borjs 
Havana, Casa S 





*rovidence 


*ittsfield, T, 





Mexico, Cit) 
Paris, La Com 


the remarkable features of this wonderful typewriter. It is simply a rort Myers, James B. Parker Bt: Youeph. United Tw, C 
‘ G x y boy, ff: . hi P ‘ - Galveston, Glasscock Off, Sup. Co, Springfield, Limbocker’s 
zet Acquainted”’ aftair—this is a telling, not a selling, event. It is Grand Rapids, Fox Tw. Co. eB tae 
of interest to everybody, because, if you please, the Corona is for artford. Tome Tw. Bxch- fone, Ope tat 
nod . , ‘. f P 1U f arrisburg. i fw & Su p. Co. foledo, * Brankitp Bua. & Eng. Co. 
ary — wy > eae Gafiatiictic — , on Indian: udd Tw ch Tope ‘o 
everybody —it is a typewriter for P-e-r-s-o-n-a se—for your use—no thaca, Davia Brown Eicctric Co. Pulse. fulas Tw. Co 
; matter what your vocation may be. 5 estown. Monarch ‘Btat'y Co. Valdosta, Southern Stat, & Pig. Co. 
Kansas Cit; n. City Tw. Co. Watertown, W. & Bdg. Co. 
4 I k f } f } . ° m Knoxville Sieh: City Tw. Co. Worcester, Frost Stamp & Stat. Co. 
f ook for the name of the Corona Dealer in your town. If one is Mima, Hmerjon W. Price Co. Wastinatgny tw" Oe se Sip, Co. 
) not listed write to us for his name. Go to his salesroom today and ttle Hock, Parkin Longley Co. jatertown (NY) ,d- 
‘ a - . ‘ Logan Ror b Here Lax Yankton, Yankton Pte Co 
' without incurring any obligation, you will be shown why you should a Ly Tounqutiwe. Ad-Lotiee Uap 
i es ’ ” 
N Own-a Corona. Head Offices of Foreign Agencies 
‘ - Amsterdam, Mart C n der Wal quique, Edward E ay | 
Also, sign the Coupon and send to us for Corona Literature. igeoertice sco. London. Tarior'a Te. Co., Led 
, G. m. b. H. Menile. * Pt} aan 
N is, 0. VanHoe elbourne, Stott & Hoare 
, 
\ 
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Toronto, Un 
ienna, The 
Valparaiso, 





*hiladelphia Liberty Tw, Co. 


Neilan Tw. _ Exch 
ic Jooney 


Allen & Gompany 
pagnie Real 


ron 
ited Tw. Co, Ltd. 
x Co. 


Re: 
Sociedad M.R.S. Curpher 
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; Coupon 
M Corona Typewriter ( 
7 Groton, N 
FA Gentiemen 
a7 Send Corona Booklet No. 183 
A cll me name of local Corona Dealer, 

















Victor Exclusive Talent | 


The best friends you can have—who cheer you with their music 
and song, who unfold to you all the beauties of the compositions of 
the great masters, who through their superb art touch your very 
heart strings and become to you a wellspring of inspiration. 


Painting adapted from the Copyright by 
Chicago Tribune cartoon of John T. McCutcheon. Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


ta) \ Vict O = Victrola 
































